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DEPARTMENT OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 





THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION, AT HARRISBURG. 


te thirty-fifth annual session of the 

Department of City and Borough Su- 
perintendents of the State Educational As- 
sociation convened in the Technical High 
School Building at Harrisburg on the 29th 
of December, 1914. 

The meeting was called to order by Supt. 
F. S. Jackson, of Punxsutawney, Acting 
Chairman. Devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Supt. J. L. Allison, of Wilkins- 
burg. 

The officers were Supt. F. S. Jackson, 
Punxsutawney, Acting Chairman; Supts. W. 
M. Rife, Huntingdon, and R. E. Laramy, 
Easton, Vice Presidents; Supt. T. B. Shank, 
Jeannette, Secretary, who sends us this re- 
port with accompanying papers; Supt. C. C, 
Green, Beaver Falls, Treasurer; Supts. J. J. 
Palmer, Oil City; C. H. Garwood, Pitts- 
burgh, and S. E. Downes, Ardmore, execu- 
tive committee. 

After appropriate remarks by the chair- 
man, Supt. C. F. Hoban, of Dunmore, was 
introduced and read the following paper 
upor 

THE SALARY QUESTION. 


The legacy which the present-day public 
school teacher inherits is a decidedly one- 
sided instrument, in that it demands very 
much more on the one hand than it be- 
queathes on the other. It is totally lacking 
in that equity which the wage-earner in 
every other occupation enjoys because of 
the safeguards thrown around toilers by 
labor organizations. 

In no line of employment are the require- 
ments so exacting as that of teaching. 
Moulders of educational standards are now- 
a-days requiring evidence of a high degree 
of scholarship from those who aspire to 





be teachers. The state is demanding excep- 
tional qualifications for a teacher’s license, 
and the community is adding requirements 
that are out of all proportion to the salary 
it is willing to pay. 

A grade teacher, for example, besides 
possessing a-license of high standard, is ex- 
pected to be so proficient in the science of 
number that as a result of her teaching pu- 
pils will have developed thinking power, 
absolute accuracy and ability to apply math- 
ematical fundamentals to the practical af- 
fairs of life. She must teach grammar so 
that her pupils will speak and write the 
English language correctly, intelligently and 
with facility, regardless of home environ- 
ment and associates. She must be master 
of some system of penmanship that will 
produce legible business writing; know well 
how to teach drawing, music and industrial 
work; be able to teach physical training and 
direct organized play; be a good story-teller 
and a wide reader, so that she can interest 
the boys and girls in the choicest literary 
masterpieces and direct the home and school 
reading. In other words, the teacher is ex- 
pected to be an expert in the teaching of 
all the subjects of the curriculum. 

Nor is this all. She must be a strong dis- 
ciplinarian—a teacher who can make the 
school room so attractive that boys and girls 
will want to be in the presence of the 
teacher and the atmosphere of the school. 
Hers must be a government that will win 
rather than force respect and obedience and 
a desire to work. It must be of such a 
character that from it pupils will grow in 
culture and refinement. 

School boards and superintendents with- 
out exception are demanding that teachers 
grow in scholarship and teaching ability. 
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To this end they are admonished to be read- 
ears of educational periodicals and current 
books on pedagogy; to attend evening, Sat- 
urday and summer schools; to be members 
of state and local educational associations, 
and to attend the sessions of each. They 
are expected to cultivate easiness of man- 
ner and facility in speech, to be thoroughly 
sympathetic, and to have a love for chil- 
dren. 

I contend that these requirements are 
higher than for any other occupation to 
which men and women are called, and that 
the wages paid for this service is shame- 
fully low. The compensation for teaching 
throughout Pennsylvania, according to the 
latest report of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction N.C. Schaeffer, is $68.06 
per month for male teachers and $49.44 for 
females. The average school year is 8.6 
months, and by using this as a multiplier 
the yearly wages of men and women teach- 
ers is easily computed. These figures ex- 
plain why so few men are found in the 
teaching profession. It is true that in some 
communities the average salary is higher 
and the term of service longer, but in none 
is the wages proportional to the demands 
nor the term of employment of sufficient 
length to justify men and women choosing 
teaching as a life work. 

Men in and about the mines and the vari- 
ous industrial establishments, and women 
engaged in clerical positions and the other 
important lines of work now open to them, 
are able to earn more money than the aver- 
age school teacher. Janitors of school build- 
ings receive a higher monthly wage than 
the grade teachers; and very often more 
than the school principal. They are in- 
variably employed for a term of twelve 
months, so are all men and women who 
have an equivalent responsibility to that of 
the teacher. To add to the injustice, peo- 
ple in many communities feel that the sala- 
ries paid to teachers are a gratuity. It is 
high time that teachers stood on their feet 
and resented this. No class of toilers in 
this or any other commonwealth, is called 
upon to give so much in return for the sal- 
ary received as the public school teacher. 

Since the demands are so high and the re- 
sponsibility so great, common justice de- 
mands that they be paid an adequate salary 
for the service they perform. The term for 
which they are employed should be twelve 
months. Why should it be less for the 
teacher than it is for the superintendent 
and the janitor? Why should it be less 
than for the ordinary worker? If superin- 
tendents and school boards demand that 
teachers spend their summers in increasing 
their scholarship and preparing themselves 
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to do better the work of the coming year, 
then they should ask the communities to 
pay the teachers for the time spent in this 
work. 

In Dunmore teachers are paid for twelve 
months provided they attend summer school 
for six weeks. (I should like to see travel 
included in the proviso.) I cannot enum- 
erate all the advantages that have come to 
the Dunmore system as a result of this in- 
novation. It cost only $7,000 additional to 
put the plan in operation, and I feel it is 
the best $7,000 the community has ever 
spent. 

I know of nothing that gives such enrich- 
ment and so broadens one’s horizon of 
knowledge as six weeks at an up-to-date 
summer school or a vacation spent in travel. 
Money cannot measure the benefits that 
have been brought to Dunmore’s 3,500 
school children as a result of the six weeks 
spent by the teachers at the various sum- 
mer schools. They returned to their duties 
in September strengthened in body and re- 
freshed in mind. It is strikingly notice- 
able now that among the teachers there is 
perfect contentment, renewed inspiration, 
greater efficiency, more initiative, broader 
scholarship and the ability to introduce into 
our system things we never before had. 
Manual training and domestic art have been 
added to our system without the necessity 
of employing a single additional teacher. 
Physical training has been organized on a 
much wider and more efficient basis, so that 
now the training of body and hand receives 
as much emphasis as that of the mind. 
Almost every home in Dunmore has felt the 
touch and uplift of the summer school in- 
fluence. P 

Thus it will be seen that while a twelve 
months’ salary imposed a slightly larger 
burden on the taxpayer, it has proved a real 
economy in Dunmore. It will prove an 
economy to every school system into which 
it is introduced. 

If we are to reach the high degree of 
efficiency at which all progressive school- 
men are aiming; if teachers are to be re- 
quired to measure up to the increased de- 
mands, then it becomes the duty of all fair- 
minded school authorities to see that the 
rights of the teacher are duly recognized. 

There is no room in the public school of 
to-day for a poor or inefficient teacher; but 
for the ones who measure up to the very 
high standards now being set there should 
be a salary commensurate with the service 
and that salary should be paid every month 
in the year. 

Supt. George E. Zerfoos, of Clearfield, 
followed in a paper on “The Grading of 
Pupils.” 
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THE GRADING OF PUPILS. 


Recently we have been coming to measure 
education by new standards, standards that 
more definitely measure individual achieve- 
ment, standards that make it necessary to 
differentiate the abilities of the child and to 
measure the efficiency of school work not 
in terms of what the school can accomplish 
as a whole but in terms of what each indi- 
vidual pupil can accomplish. This new con- 
ception—that instruction should be so modi- 
fied as to meet the needs of the individual 
child—has stimulated investigation along 
many lines of‘school work; and this inves- 
tigation has resulted in the rearrangement 
of much that was firmly established and ac- 
cepted. Schools have been organized for 
the slow and backward, for the defective 
and for the incorrigible, curricula have been 
rearranged, subject-matter eliminated, and 
subject-matter added, and the question of 
grading and promotion has received much 
attention, until the organization of the ele- 
mentary schools has been completely read- 
justed. In viewing this readjustment we at 
times find ourselves in such a maze of con- 
flicting ideas that it is difficult to determine 
just what is intended to be accomplished. 
Sometimes we are almost led to believe that 
many hope to meet the demands of the indi- 
vidual child by creating such a finely con- 
structed mechanical organization of the 
schools as to function properly in meeting 
the needs of every individual child or every 
group of children. 

That much good has resulted from this 
recent investigation and the reorganization 
that followed, every discerning person will 
admit, but most thoughtful teachers recog- 
nize that there is a limit to what readjust- 
ment, organization, system, or grading and 
promotions can lend to the benefit of the 
individual child. 

We are indebted to Comenius for our 
modern graded schools. So well did he 
work out a system of grading in the ele- 
mentary schools that Germany to-day is 
using his system with slight modifications. 
Previous to the time of Comenius instruc- 
tion was almost entirely given to the indi- 
vidual. Group or simultaneous instruction 
was adopted very slowly. In fact, the indi- 
vidual method was almost entirely used in 
France and Scotland as late as the middle 
of the nineteenth century and it seems that 
the element of time and not the idea of 
greater efficiency was the largest factor in 
the group method gaining the ascendancy 
over the individual method of instruction. 

If for no other reason the consideration 
of expense and the matter of time make it 
imperative that the public schools in Amer- 


ica use the group method of instruction, and ° 


until the last few years school men were 
apparently well pleased with the established 
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order of things in class organization. Not 
until about a decade ago, when Supt. Max- 
well, of New York City, announced that 
nearly 40 per cent. of the pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools of his city were retarded, 
did our leaders in educational affairs begin 
to systematically investigate the system of 
grading. This investigation resulted in the 
discovery of a world of unpromising condi- 
tions and vicious possibilities. Immediately, 
to save this great public school system from 
utter ruin, there were offered schemes and 
devices—ranging from a slight modification 
of the yearly promotion to the cycle system 
—that concentric, interlocking device that 
astonished the superintendents, confused the 
teachers and confounded the pupils, and 
gave to all the impression that most of the 
evils of group teaching could be removed 
by inventing some device that would auto- 
matically guide the individual pupil into his 
proper place with mechanical nicety and 
mathematical precision. Many of these 
schemes for grading have been tried, and 
in most instances they have not eliminated . 
the disadvantages of the older order of 
things, and consequently the suggestion that 
probably grading and the time and fre- 
quency of promotions are not as important 
factors in school efficiency as many would 
have us believe they are. 

My investigation of the subject of grad- 
ing and promotions has been entirely con- 
fined to the school for the normal pupil. 
Early in this investigation, I found numbers 
of pupils who were normal children, yet 
did not respond to school instruction. After 
thoroughly studying the history of the pu- 
pils, I found that they were normal children 
but not normal pupils. I take it that a 
normal child is a child whose physical and 
mental condition is such as not to prevent 
him from doing normal school work, and a 
normal pupil is a normal child plus environ- 
ment and conditions for normal school prog- 
ress. All you school men have in mind 
normal children who are not normal pupils, 
because the conditions under which they 
live precludes the possibility of doing effi- 
cient school work. The psychologic clinic 
and the medical profession have done much 
and will do more to assist the subnormal 
child, and when teachers appreciate their 
opportunities and learn the art of doing 
efficient social work the subnormal pupil 
will be assisted, and many of the most try- 
ing problems of school administration will 
be eliminated. 

In a Pennsylvania borough of approxi- 
mately six hundred pupils, there was an 
average of fifty-five pupils entered the 
school as beginners for five years. During 
this time an average of forty-nine entered 
the high school, or about 90 per cent. of the 
number of beginners, and 22 per cent. of 
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the number of beginners graduated from 
the high school. Tested by the age progress 
method there were 15 per cent. of the pupils 
retarded and about the same percentage ac- 
celerated. This school had one grade in a 
room and yearly promotions, individual pu- 
pils being promoted whenever their ability 
indicated that they could do next grade 
work. 

In another Pennsylvania borough in which 
there were about thirteen hundred and fifty 
elementary pupils, an average of 7% per 
cent. failed of promotion for three years. 
The history of the pupils who failed indi- 
cated that only 16 per cent. were normal 
pupils. The record of the medical examiner 
placed 26 per cent. of the 7% per cent. in 
the list of subnormal children, that is, chil- 
dren whose physical condition was such that 
it was unreasonable to expect them to do 
satisfactory school work. Half of this 7% 
per cent. were not normal pupils. The 
school history of these pupils showed that 
they had been absent from school twenty- 
five days or more in the school term of one 
hundred and eighty days. One-tenth were 
engaged in work after school hours that 
kept them employed late at night, and gave 
them insufficient time for rest, and no time 
for preparation of their school work aside 
from the preparation they were able to 
make during school hours. 

From the data it is seen that less than 2 
per cent. of the number of the normal pupils 
failed of promotion, and consequently the 
school could not be held responsible for the 
failure of less than 3 per cent. of those 
whom you could reasonably expect could 
do normal school work. This borough has 
one grade in each room, one general promo- 
tion each year, individual pupils being pro- 
moted whenever they seem to have the 
ability to do the work of the next grade. 

If the standard of minimum requirements 
for promotion in the schools of these two 
berouvhs is as high as the standard for 
promotion in schools where one of the more 
medern methods of grouping and promo- 
tion is used, this showing, although it does 
not cover a sufficiently large range to form 
a positive judgment, is sufficient to cause 
one to suspect that frequent changing of 
the class group is not vital to efficient school 
work and does not give many added advan- 
tages in meeting the needs of the individual 
pupil. 

In every group of pupils there will be a 
variance in the ability and preparedness re- 
gardless of the system of grading or the 
time and frequency of promotion, and the 
only debatable question is how great may 
the difference in the ability and prepared- 
ness of the pupils be to insure the highest 
efficiency. 

If we eliminate the exceptionally bright 
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pupil from one end of the class group and 
the subnormal child from the other end, for 
whom special classes should be formed, we 
have remaining the normal pupil and the 
subnormal pupil in one class group. The 
subnormal pupil, the pupil who is a normal 
child but who is surrounded by conditions 
and environments that prevent normal 
school work, and whose habits of living 
make it impossible for him to respond to 
school instruction and school influences is a 
misfit in any group and requires special 
treatment as does the exceptionally bright 
pupil or the subnormal child. This treat- 
ment means social work on the part of the 
teacher, | 

In the two boroughs to which I have re- 
ferred the teachers are trained in this social 
school work and take as great pride in mak- 
ing the subnormal pupils normal pupils as 
do our specialists take pride in placing the 
subnormal child in the rank of the normal 
child. The success of these teachers in this 
work is the largest factor in these schools 
having a few retarded pupils and in retain- 
ing pupils in school. 

Eliminating the exceptionally bright pu- 
pil, the subnormal child and the subnormal 
pupil and considering the class as composed 
of only normal pupils, we still have a large 
range of individual ability and prepared- 
ness. In considering the members of this 
class several questions are suggested: (1) 
The question previously suggested, What 
degree of difference in preparedness may be 
permitted in this group? (2) Where will 
this child have the largest advantages for 
self-development? (3) Where will this child 
detract least and contribute most to the 
efficiency of the other members of the class? 

In most schools the degree of variance in 
work accomplished is expressed in percent- 
age from 100 to 65 or 70. It is readily un- 
derstood what the 100 per cent. indicates. 
It is usually interpreted to mean that the 
bright pupil, the pupil with a mind approxi- 
mating 100 per cent., did all the work of- 
fered with a 100 per cent. efficiency. But 
what does the 70 per cent. mean? It may 
mean that the bright pupil, the pupil with the 
100 per cent. mind, covered all the work with 
70 per cent. efficiency, or that the bright pu- 
pil did only 70 per cent. of the work offered 
with 100 per cent. efficiency, or it may mean 
that the slow pupil, the pupil with the 70 
per cent. mind, covered all the work with an 
efficiency of 70 per cent. All these condi- 
tions and many more exist where the range 
is from 100 to 70 per cent. The question is 
suggested, Why is the range 100 to 70 ac- 
cepted as the degree of variance that will 
give the greatest efficiency to group instruc- 
tion? Why not make it 100 to 50 or 100 
to 80? 

There is a very considerable number of 
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normal pupils in our school who cannot do 
better than 50 or 60 per cent. of the work 
usually offered. In this group is our slow 
pupil, the one whom we are constantly try- 
ing to benefit by devices of grouping and 
grading. This pupil should not be taken 
more seriously, if he is working close to 
his capacity, than the pupil who does 90 
per cent. work if he is working close to his 
capacity. It will be some time before 
schools can change the quantity and texture 
of gray matter. It will be a long time be- 
fore all effort will result in 100 per cent. 
efficiency. Why should not the range of the 
work accomplished in a group include this 
60 per cent. pupil? It is a debatable ques- 
tion whether repeating work will give added 
power. It may result in more skill, but it 
will not add to those qualities that tend 
toward the making of greater manhood and 
womanhood. 

This slow pupil in school will remain a 
slow pupil in school; and as a scholar will 
remain a slow scholar during life. But for 
the school to contribute most to his devel- 
opment, both along scholastic lines and 
those things that tend towards efficient man- 
hood and womanhood, he should be ad- 
vanced just as rapidly as the efficiency of 
his work indicated that he has reached 
somewhere near the limit of his capacity. 
Considering only the pupil, this 60 per cent. 
should be included in the range of the class 


group. 

Is this slow pupil, the pupil who has a 
proper attitude towards school and responds 
to school influences and school instruction, 
a disadvantage to the other members of the 
class group? I believe he is not. Whether 
he is or not we will agree that he should be 
treated as liberally as the brighter pupil. 
No one would contend that the slow pupil 
who does nearly his best is as great a dis- 
advantage as the bright pupil who does only 
70 per cent. of his best. The bright pupil 
who does 70 per cent. of his best does not 
lose his grade because he is a disadvantage 
to the class as a whole, nor should the slow 
pupil lose his grade on the same score. 

Our conclusion expressed briefly is this: 
For normal pupils the manner, the time or 
the frequency of regrouping or promoting 
is of minor importance in contributing to 
the efficiency of the individual pupil; and 
grading and promotions should not be based 
on arbitrary standards but upon the relation 
of efficiency to ability. 

Dr. W. C. Bagley, of the University of 
Illinois, spoke briefly upon the subject of 
Discipline. At the conclusion of these ad- 
dresses for the morning, the Chairman ap- 
pointed the following committees: 

Nominations—Supt. J. L. Allison, of Wil- 
kinsburg; Supt. F. E. Downes, of Harris- 
burg; and Supt. T. E. Garber, of Ashland. 
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Resolutions—Supt. H. H. Baish, of Al- 
toona; Supt. F. W. Goodwin, of Kittan- 
ning, and Supt. Addison L. Jones, of West 
Chester, 


— 
= 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


© te Department convened at 9:30 a. m. 

The first paper of the morning was 
read by Supt. F. W. Wright, of Uniontown, 
Fayette county, as follows, upon 


WASTE OR BY-—PRODUCT FROM OUR ELEMEN— 
TARY SCHOOLS. 


Coming as I do from one of the greatest 
industrial centers of this great industrial 
state—a center from which go millions of 
tons of coal and coke ear year, a center 
where darkness is never complete,and where 
linen is but momentarily clean, one is nat- 
urally inclined to speak in terms of com- 
merce or industry. But I come to talk about 
something more humanly interesting and 
vital than the production of coal tar and 
ammonia in the process of making coke 
from coal. I come to talk about the con- 
servation of our human resources—that 
great reservoir of wealth to be found in the 
seventeen million youth in our public schools. 
Our schools have been too much a vast ma- 
chine for selection and rejection of this 
wealth—a wasteful industry when judged 
by the ratio between product and waste—is 
in evidence at every gathering of school 
men. But just now we are beginning to 
bring the microscope as well as the tele- 
scope into use in examining the results of 
our work. We are coming to see that we 
can retain the passionate and humanizing 
elements in education—and who would not 
—without losing track of the shortcomings 
that are painfully in evidence. 

Our schools are charged—according to 
the estimate of the United States Commis- 
sioner in his last report—with 4,013,401 pu- 
pils in the first grade, of whom, if past 
records are any criterion, we shall give 
1,806,375 the equivalent of eight years, or 
an elementary course. And there is no one 
here who will assert that less should be re- 
garded as a minimum essential to fit one 
to take even an humble place in life. Here 
then is an industry that works up but 27 
per cent. of its material into even a crude 
form, and which carries but 5 per cent. 
through the finishing processes of the high 
school. 

I am aware that there are mitigating cir- 
cumstances in laying all this at the door of 
the school. But stripped of all these there 
still remains the fact, not now disputed, 
that we carry less than half of our children 
through the elementary school, and less than 
one-tenth through the high school, in most 
American cities. Indeed, Ayres says that 
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this is the general tendency. But you have 
heard and read all this before. I beg to be 
more specific in attempting to set forth the 
results of an investigation that I have made 
into one of the attempts to remedy a condi- 
’ tion that we all lament, and that too few of 
tis are endeavoring to rectify. Ayres shows 
that in fifty-two cities investigated as the 
basis of his epoch-making book, “ Laggards 
in Our Schools,” the city of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, ranks at the head in its retention 
of beginners to the end of a full high school 
course. This city retains 38 per cent., in- 
stead of 8 per cent., of its raw material, its 
beginners, until it takes the most market- 
able form possible in the public schools. 

With this knowledge one naturally ap- 
proached a study of one of the methods of 
producing this excellent balance sheet with 
considerable interest. Accordingly, there 
was begun in the schools of Newton in Sep- 
tember, 1913, a study of the Special Trans- 
fer Classes to the High Schools. This study 
was carried on throughout the year; and it 
is a part of the results that I shall try to 
set forth for you this morning. In the be- 
ginning, I may say that this city might have 
been Newton, Newport, New Castle, or any 
other. As I see it there is nothing peculiar 
in the city where this experiment was tried, 
unless it be a superintendent (since called 
to the head of the schools of Minneapolis) 
who had the courage to be radical, and the 
wisdom to be conservative, in initiating 
what has proved to be one of the most 
unique and interesting administrative poli- 
cies in our public schools—a policy that is 
just now being copied by other progressive 
school systems in New England. 

Laying his finger upon the weakest spot 
in our school work, a lack of method for 
adapting our school system (too often 
blinded by concentration upon collective re- 
sults) to the needs of the laggard, the over- 
age, the mentally immature, the physically 
unfit, the superintendent of the Newton 
schools established what he called—for want 
of a better name—Special Transfer Classes 
to the high schools of the city. This was 
in 1906. To-day no feature of the Newton 
schools—and they have many that are note- 
worthy—is more worthy of emulation. And 
why not? in a school system whose aim is 
(as should be that of any school system try- 
ing to function properly) that of endeavor- 
ing to educate all boys and girls with indi- 
vidual discrimination, and from the age of 
about five to eighteen years of age. When 
a school system undertakes to do that for 
all the children of all the people, it must 
be willing and ready to break from the tra- 
ditional in dealing with its material, if by 
so doing much of it may be saved from the 
scrap heap. 

To be sure, such an aim will be subjected 
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to the unfavorable criticism of those who 
still believe that a high percentage of failure 
to reach a fixed standard of ability, through 
more or less prescribed and formal courses, 
is at once an evidence of strength and rigid- 
ity in the school, as well as conclusive and 
condemning evidence of weakness on the 
part of those so failing. But such persons 
seem to be unaware of the remarkable 
changes that are coming over the curricu- 
lum of the upper elementary grades and the 
high ‘school, and the methods of adminis- 
tering this curriculum. They fail to see 
that many pupils do not succeed, not so 
much on account of lack of ability as from 
lack of adaptability to the formal require- 
ment that they have set up. And what is 
worse, they do not seem to realize the sig- 
nificance of failure to pupils at an age when 
transfer classes would provide some means 
of carrying them forward to a newer, and 
for them more rational plan of work. Ado- 
lescent failure is both pointed in its imme- 
diate effects and permanent in its ultimate 
influences upon the life of those who so 
often in our public schools acquire the habit 
of facing it. Nothing is more tragic in 
young life than the habit of failure. 

As superintendents of public schools the 
problem of failure—with its consequent evil 
elimination from school—comes home to all 
of us. This is especially true when we look 
into the enrollment statistics of the upper 
elementary grades. And once the portals 
of the high school are entered by the select 
few, we cannot even then shake off the 
feeling that our secondary schools are not 
prepared to deal most wisely with those who 
have come to us for further advancement. 
No superintendent within the sound of my 
voice is without many candidates for some 
special means of carrying them over the 
critical periods that arise with such fre- 
quency and danger, once the fifth or sixth 
grade is passed. And to all of us there 
comes the question: What are you going to 
do about it? To condemn children on ac- 
count of weakness is not to aid them in 
gaining strength. To say that it is the fault 
of pupil or teacher is often to blind our- 
selves to the real facts, or an attempt to 
excuse conditions that we are not willing 
to strive to remedy. No waste is more pa- 
thetic than human waste—waste of human 
material in our schools—and it is ours to 
face this problem and to grapple with at 
close hand. 

Many discussions, largely academic, have 
taken place on “bridging the gap”; many 
plans have been suggested, and some have 
been tried, for retaining the weak pupil in 
school; but the special transfer class in the 
Newton high schools seems to be not only a 
means of “ bridging the gap ”—or we might 
better say the chasm—that separates the 
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upper grades of the elementary school from 
the high school; but it seems, in its present 
form, to possess peculiar value as a means 
of providing for the special needs of pupils 
once they have been transferred to the high 
school. 

Some of you are doubtless ready to ask 
the question: But what are these transfer 
classes? I shall answer in brief. The 
transfer class is simply this: All over-age 
pupils (originally this applied to but the 
eighth grade) who have failed to make pro- 
motion to the high school are made the 
basis of a conference by the teacher, gram- 
mar school principal, and the superintend- 
ent of schools. One question is asked: As- 
suming that this pupil will be in school next 
year, where will he profit most?, usually. 
If there is every evidence thar he has done 
his very best during the year just closing, 
the pupil is transferred to the high school, 
there to work for the grammar school di- 
ploma which he would in all human proba- 
bility never have returned to school to earn. 
It must be kept in mind that no transfers 
were made under fifteen and one-half years 
of age; and that boys or girls of that age 
are manifestly out of physical—if not out 
of mental harmony—with the pupils upon 
whom the dawn of pubescence is just be- 
ginning to break. They were given a classi- 
fication on a physical basis that enabled 
them to work in a mental atmosphere in 
keeping with their needs and growth. 

“But,” you say, “do you mean that pu- 
pils were transferred to the high school 
simply because they were fifteen and one- 
half years old, and from the eighth, and 
even the seventh grade? Is there not some- 
thing more important than age in determin- 
ing promotion?” Yes, that is just what is 
being done. And however much we may 
differ on the essentials for promotion, there 
is absolutely no difference of opinion as to 
the greatest cause of elimination. All agree 
that over-age, with its consequent evils, is 
the primary cause. for mortality in the school 
grades. And, after all, is a little deficiency 
in geography, arithmetic, grammar, or his- 
tory a matter of supreme moment when 
considered from the standpoint of its effect 
upon the further progress of the pupil in 
some environment better suited to his needs, 
and through subject-matter better adapted 
to his abilities? The transfer pupil does not 
get something for nothing; but he does get 
and deserves something for something, if 
the school will give him the opportunity and 
the material with which to earn it by striv- 
ing for it. 

Here we have the line clearly drawn be- 
tween those who insist upon rigid standards 
and strict adherence thereto, and those who 
are willing to modify standards and admin- 
istrative policies in the interest of the pupils 
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who are unable to conform thereto. How 
often do we see the need of some modifica- 
tion—be it transfer class or something 
else—in the daily round of our duties! 
How often do we talk with the boy or girl 
who is and feels too old for the grade in 
which he or she may be mentally classified ! 
Are standards and lock-step administrative 
policies the only thing to be considered in 
dealing with these cases? Is there not some 
means by which such can work with those 
of their own physicalage? Transfer classes 
say Yes, and they say it with no little tri- 
umph born of experience. 

More and more, as we get away from the 
traditional in education, are we coming to 
see that every boy and girl belongs to the 
high school if he is educable, and can spare 
the time from the pressing needs of wage- 
earning in the unskilled occupations. To 
send a boy or girl out into life with no 
more than the elements of training is to 
condemn him or her to one of the many 
blind-alley occupations. No less a person 
than the superintendent of this state has 
pointed out that more than forty of the sev- 
enty odd occupations are closed to the one 
without the diploma from the high school. 
Are we then to condemn all of these to 
failure for lack of means to care for them 
until they have passed one of the critical 
periods—one of the periods that may make 
them profitless toilers, or, what is infinitely 
worse, mere idlers on the streets? Trans- 
fer classes say No; and they say it with a 
conviction born of success in saving the 
waste and converting it into by-products 
from our human-efficiency machine. 

But here again there is the query: Is 
this alla matter of opinion? What evidence 
have you that this shattering of all the tra~ 
ditions of school grades and grading is any- 
thing but a bit of educational radicalism 
that produces laxity in making transfers, 
and fruitless results afterwards? An effort 
has been made to show why and how the 
transfers are made. We shall now turn 
our attention to some of the results. 

In taking up this part of the discussion it 
is well to keep in mind that the transfer 
pupils are not the defective, though they are 
the retarded in our school systems; they 
are a part of the vast number—some say 
50 per cent.—who are not able to do the 
work we set for them in our rigid courses 
of study. They are not the flotsam and jet- 
sam; but they are, humanly speaking, the 
great army of the undistinguished youth 
who help to make up the body of our social 
life once the age of schooling is past. They 
are the repeaters in the grades whose cost 
to the school is enormous. But whatever 
they are, they are in every school system in 
the land and they are deserving of the best 
thought and effort of those — would ad- 
minister these schools. 
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To compare the transfer classes with an 
average class in the same high school may 
seem the anomalous attempt to compare suc- 
cess with failure. The average class is, at 
best, a selected group in the usual Ameri- 
can high school. But while we are willing 
to’ admit that the transfer classes may be 
weaker than the usual high school class, we 
are not ready to admit that they cannot do 
successful work in competition with those 
regularly promoted. 

For the purpose of getting some tangible 
basis for determining the kind of work done 
by the transfer classes, it was decided to 
take for comparison the entering class of 
1908 to the Newton high school, and the 
four transfer classes for the years 1906-07— 
08-09. It will be remembered that these 
first transfer pupils all came from the eighth 
grade, and that no special provision was 
made for them; they must sink or swim 
in their struggle to do high school work 
when mental standards seemed to indicate 
that they were not capable of doing it. 
They had the misfortune—if such it might 
be called—of being over-age. They were 
the repeaters of the grades; they would in 
all human probability be now on the streets 
if another chance had not been given them 
to make good in a high school that wel- 
comed them but was not yet ready to adapt 
its work to their needs. (A later section of 
this discussion will show how this difficulty 
was remedied. ) 

Possibly no better evidence of what pupils 
are doing is to be found than in the grades 
that they make in doing the work. Accord- 
ingly, a tabulation was made year by year 
for all the grades earned in four years by 
the transfer classes, and by the class enter- 
ing in 1908. This gave 840 grades (a grade 
being the final mark in any subject pursued 
for a year or a half-year as the subject hap- 
pened to be given) for the transfer classes, 
and 3966 grades for the class of 1912. 
These grades were distributed in groups of 
5 per cent., and the result is shown graph- 
ically by charts. 

To expect the same degree of success in 
grading by transfer classes as is to be found 
in a class regularly promoted would be to 
look for a condition that the transfer class 
was not designed to create, and to arouse 
the suspicion that the transfer pupils were 
being too leniently dealt with, or that the 
regular pupils were receiving too little credit 
for work done. To say the least, the charts 
seem to show that the transfer classes have 
met all that might reasonably be expected 
of them, and to have warranted the wider 
extension of the plan which is now in opera- 
tion, and which will be discussed a little 
later. 

A second vital and interesting aspect of 
such a study is that of elimination. One 
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naturally asks the question, when thinking 
of transfer classes: How far does this 
scheme succeed in holding pupils in school ? 
It must be remembered that practically all 
of the 77 pupils considered in this first group 
of transfers would have left school before 
the completion of the eighth grade (they 
were over-age, and the compulsory attend- 
ance law would release them) had no trans- 
fer been possible. Interesting and surpris- 
ing results are set forth in the following 
data: Total number enrolled, class 1912, 
Sept., 1908, 327. Number remaining at end 
of first year, June, 1909, 285 or 87 per cent.; 
at end of second year, June, 1910, 277 or 
84.7 per cent.; at end of third year, June, 
IQII, 249 or 76.1 per cent.; at end of fourth 
year, June, 1912, 231 or 70.6 per cent. Num- 
ber graduated, June, 1912, 220 or 67.3 per 
cent. Total number of transfers, 1906-07- 
08-09, 77; number remaining at end of first 
year, 67 or 87 per cent.; at end of second 
year, 49 or 63.6 per cent.; at end of third 
year, 34 or 44.1 per cent.; fourth year, 29 
or 37.8 per cent. Number graduated in four 
years, 22 or 28.6 per cent. 

Time is lacking to indicate the success 
with which the pupils in the transfer classes 
did their work in the various subjects. A 
detailed study was made of the marks in the 
several subjects, with the end in view of 
determining exact data relative to the sort 
of work such pupils could successfully do. 
Suffice it to say that in the practical sub- 
jects—bookkeeping, drawing, etc.—the per 
cent. of failure was little greater than that 
of those regularly promoted. As was ex- 
pected the age of entrance in the transfer 
classes is greater than for those regularly 
promoted; the median age for the class of 
1912 being 14 years and 11 months, and 
that for the transfer classes 15 years and 
7 months. (These pupils all had nine years 
in the elementary school. The ninth grade 
has since been done away with at Newton.) 
In its present form the transfer classes pre- 
sent the most interesting condition. As 
has been indicated, the idea has been de- 
veloped so as to include over-age pupils as 
low as the seventh and, in rare instances, 
the sixth grade. Building on the belief that 
the idea was sound, the plan has been ex- 
tended to inclue pupils who are manifestly 
out of place in the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school. 

Segregation and special adaptation of 
work are the new features of the present 
classes. The girls are in charge of a woman 
who has special qualifications, and the boys 
are so handled by a man. No more con- 
vincing proof of the success of the plan in 
its present form is needed than the follow- 
ing results of the study of but the transfers 
for 1910: Girls transferred, September, 1910, 
50; number remaining one year, 45; num- 
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ber receiving grammar school diploma, 35; 
number returning for regular work in the 
high school, September, 1911, 24; number 
returning for second year in high school, 
19; number in high school at midyear, 1914, 
10. Boys transferred, September, 1910, 32; 
number remaining one year, 21; number re- 
ceiving grammar school diploma, 19; num- 
ber returning for regular work in high 
school, 17; number returning for second 
year in high school, 11; number in high 
school at midyear, 1914, Io. 

An analvsis of the foregoing data will 
show that of the 82 making up the transfer 
classes to the Technical High School in 
1910, 66 remained in school at least another 
year, striving to earn a grammar school di- 
ploma, and that 54 won such diploma; that 
41 entered the freshman class of the high 
school; that 30 returned for a second year 
of work; and that 18 were in school at mid- 
year, 1914. 

How significant would such an educa- 
tional life-saving station be for those who 
flounder in trying to go from the upper 
elementary grades into the high school, if 
applied at large in the schools of the na- 
tion, is revealed from the following data: 
in I910 there were exactly 90 pupils trans- 
ferred to the two Newton high schools by 
the new and old plans of making transfers. 
The enrollment in the freshman class, ex- 
cluding transfers, for this year was 445. 
In other words, the first-year class was 
augmented by 20 per cent. through special 
transfers. The total first-year enrollment 
in the public schools of the nation for the 
same year was 421,335. Had this total en- 
rollment been increased by special transfers 
to the same extent as in Newton, the total 
entering enrollment for the country would 
have been larger, for the year 1910-11 by 
85,110. If then such large numbers find 
the door to further educational advance- 
ment closed on account of the absence of 
special methods of caring for their special 
needs, it would seem that we are remiss 
unless we make some provision, be it trans- 
fer classes or other means, for taking care 
of the thousands we lose annually. 

Since transfer classes were begun in New- 
ton about 350 pupils have been given the 
incentive for further work, and at a cost 
of about $10,000. How far the results have 
justified the expense is, of course, not wholly 
determinable. That such pupils have not 
attained to arbitrary standards is far less 
important than the fact that many did 
achieve a standard that made reasonable 
success, not failure, their possession at the 
threshold of life’s responsibilities. 

I have set this concrete illustration before 
you with but one end in view; not the ex- 
altation of a system of schools for which 
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no brief-need be held; not as an illustration 
of a method of attacking such a problem— 
the material here presented is but scrappy, 
and a part of the larger whole—but rather 
to give a tangible illustration of what seems 
to me to be the new movement in education 
—a movement that promises much by way 
of substituting science for sentiment, facts 
for opinions, and the making of our schools 
places of opportunity and hope for the thou- 
sands whom we have sent away with the 
stigma “ Unfit” attached to their names. 

In a nation whose school systems show 
six million retarded children, is it not time 
that we are making special provision to deal 
with the worst cases in this vast multitude? 
Are we to continue to train children in the 
habit of failure, or shall we open the door 
of success by some implement that may 
crack the walls of traditional grading in the 
interests of those whom we now reject? Is 
it not time for us to consider the question: 
Why these broken vessels? 

There is coming into our profession a new 
literature. One cannot enter a library, or 
pick up a school journal, without being 
brought face to face with the fact that edu- 
cation is now turning its attention to indi- 
vidual rather than collective results. The 
successful superintendent of the future will 
be the one who sees the need of accurate 
knowledge of the individual for educational 
purposes, and who has the insight to enable 
him to secure this information. To be sure, 
we shall always have to educate children 
collectively, but it does not follow that we 
should apply the law of averages in doing 
it. Modern pedagogy is reshaping our opin- 
ion of the relation of the individual to the 
school ‘group. 

Dr. Witmer, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, says that we have at least 300,000 
defective children in our public schools; and 
Ayres says that we have 6,000,000 laggards. 
Here then is our problem: What can we do 
the better to adapt the work of the public 
schools to the 6,300,000 who do not now 
bear the most profitable relation to it? 

I believe with ex-president Eliot that edu- 
cation should be humanizing, idealistic and 
passionate; but I believe that to be truly 
so, it must consider the needs and abilities 
of those whom it is designed to help. It has 
been said that in order to obtain an indus- 
trial training the American youth must be 
either an imbecile or a moral delinquent. 
Is it not time that we are bringing wider 
opportunities for self-realization to more 
than one-third of our children? 

The last paper of the sessions was read 
by Supt. I. B. Bush, of Erie, on “ Efficiency 
Tests as Applied to the Work of Public 
Schools.” 
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EFFICIENCY TESTS AS APPLIED TO THE WORK 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


One of the most notable movements of 
modern times is the critical examination of 
schools with a view to some definite and 
precise knowledge of their achievements and 
shortcomings. Some of the most marked 
developments in the last twenty-five years 
in our public schools have been the vast in- 
crease in public expenditure and the increase 
in the number of subjects in the curriculum. 
Naturally, the question which the public 
that pays the bills is asking is, “ What has 
been the result of this expenditure, and this 
enrichment of the curriculum? Has the 
money been wisely expended and has the 
product of the public schools been corre- 
spondingly improved?” To answer these 
questions, it is necessary to have some basis 
of comparison, or rather some standard of 
measurement. 

The subject would naturally include the 
financial administration of our school sys- 
tems, or the machinery used in adminis- 
tering the support that the public gives the 
schools in the way of taxes; the adminis- 
tration of the educational side; and the care 
of the physical well-being of the pupils. It 
is the purpose of this paper to discuss the 
second of these three departments of school 
work, viz., the supervision of the educa- 
tional activities of the schools, because it is 
the one which has been most severely criti- 
cised, so much so that there has been sug- 
gested by some the establishment of a De- 
partment of Results. 

Men of the business world are continually 
saying that the universities do not fit their 
students for their life’s work; the universi- 
ties and business men that the high schools 
neither prepare their students to enter col- 
lege nor to follow any specific vocation; 
the high school that the grammar school 
does not prepare its pupils for high school 
entrance; the grammar school that the pri- 
mary schools fail to prepare the children to 
do the work of the grammar grade; the 
primary school that the kindergarten does 
not prepare its product for the primary 
school; the kindergarten teacher that the 
home fails to fulfil its proper function; and 
the mother in the home says, “ Poor, stupid 
child, you are not to blame, your father’s 
folks were all the same.” “Shall father, in 
his own defense, be heard? No, let mother 
have the final word.” 

We have been content with placing the 
blame on the other fellow. We have con- 
soled ourselves with the idea that the 
grounds for criticism were either fancied or 
existed in the systems of other cities. We 
have raised the standard of the teaching 
force, have provided means for its stimula- 
tion and professional growth; we have added 
new and modern equipment at great cost, 
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certainly the product is very much superior 
to that of the old school. The real fact of 
the matter is, that the schools of to-day are 
more efficient than the old schools. This 
fact was discovered when the Springfield 
tests were given to pupils all over this coun- 
try with much better results than were ob- 
tained in 1846, when the curriculum con- 
sisted practically of the “3 R’s,” when the 
equipment was nil and the teacher “boarded 
around.” 

Mr. Riley, commenting upon the success- 
ful careers of pupils who failed in the test, 
says: “A boy who missed nineteen of the 
twenty words and who solved only three of 
the eight examples correctly, became presi- 
dent of a bank, and for years was one of 
Springfield’s foremost citizens. Business 
success came to this man as a result of ster- 
ling honesty; sympathy, charity and broad 
helpfulness characterized his life. At his 
death his city paid unusual honor to his 
memory. Another boy who had but two 
examples correct and misspelled nine words 
rose to the head of a bank in a large city 
in a neighboring state. Still another boy 
who could not do a single example, and who 
could spell but six words correctly, became 
mayor of a western city.” Commenting 
upon these facts he adds: “ There is more 
to life than spelling and arithmetic; school 
room estimates of children are often narrow 
and unjust. Qualities of character which 
cannot be measured by a spelling test or by 
school standards are determining factors in 
life’s work.” Honesty, truthfulness, sym- 
pathy, charity, optimism, industry, ideals 
and habits, the most important things which 
the schools inculcate cannot be measured. 
True, but because we cannot measure the 
things of the spirit which the schools im- 
part, shall we refuse to measure the product 
of the schools on its mechanical side? To 
say that we cannot measure the product in 
its most important phase does not mean 
that there are no other phases that are im- 
portant which can be measured, and we 
cannot say we have done our whole duty as 
teachers when we neglect or disregard 
altogether some phases which are relatively 
important. The cases mentioned by Mr. 
Riley did not succeed because they could 
not spell and cipher, but in spite of it. I 
should say they had rather poor teaching. 
They evidently learned to spell and cipher 
when they entered upon their business and 
professional careers—when they were sup- 
plied with the real motives. 

The adverse criticism most frequently 
heard is that our schools do not teach the 
children to spell well; to write legibly and 
rapidly; to cipher accurately, and to express 
themselves intelligently when called upon 
to use the “ mother tongue.” It is very cer- 
tain that all these things are desirable, be- 
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cause most children use the formal subjects 
daily. : 

The mistake which the public readily falls 
into is in setting up the same standard of 
excellence for all pupils regardless of indi- 
vidual abilities or individual needs. A man 
compares the product of the public schools, 
individuals of special classes, with his own 
efficiency in one particular field, when the 
pupil he compares perhaps has talent en- 
tirely in another direction. It is unfair to 
compare the boy who expects to become a 
mechanic with a man who has been in com- 
mercial life. Does the world demand of the 
laborer that he should be able to spell as 
well as the teacher or newspaper writer, or 
that he should be as efficient in handling 
figures as a bookkeeper? If the special 
standard of requirement is not absolute in 
these matters, why should the scholastic 
standard be absolute? A subject is valuable 
only in the degree that it is usable, and if 
one boy will use one subject less than 
another boy, and another subject more than 
another boy, we must not demand equal de- 
grees of perfection from all boys. To set 
a single standard of excellence in the three 
R’s for the future laborer, plumber, car- 
penter, contractor, housekeeper, bookkeeper, 
stenographer, teacher, minister, lawyer and 
doctor, disregards the native capacity, in- 
clination and opportunity of each, when 
they have settled the question of their voca- 
tion or profession and consequently their 
future needs 

The process of education is reciprocal, 
the cycle of knowledge is not complete until 
we have put into practice the knowledge 
gained—it is more important that the pupils 
develop the habit of using the knowledge of 
a subject than to secure a great degree of 
artificial efficiency in that subject. 

There is need, however, for standards of 
measurement where great differences are 
found between children of like aptitudes and 
abilities in the same social class in different 
schools of the same system and in schools 
of different systems—there can be no objec- 
tion to uniform scales of measurement for 
like groups. In fact, much assistance can 
be had toward perfecting a system of sci- 
entific management of schools and the elimi- 
nation of obsolete methods, waste of time 
and money, and the giving of wise direction 
to future experimentation. This new stand- 
ard of measurement will take into consid- 
eration not alone individual capacities and 
individual inclinations, but individual needs 
as they relate to present educational, occu- 
pational and social demands. Such stand- 
ards as have been devised by Ayres for pen- 
manship, Courtis for arithmetic, and Thorn- 
dike & Hillegas for composition will be of 
vital assistance in determining the efficiency 
of the same social groups in different sys- 
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tems and in different schools of the same 
system; but to set up a standard of meas- 
urement for all children regardless of their 
aptitudes and abilities would lead to the 
neglect of the more vital subjects in the 
curriculum. The teachers would become 
mechanical and spend too much time in pre- 
paring pupils to meet the tests required. 

I would say, the schools are far more effi- 
cient to-day than ever before; that they are 
more nearly providing for the needs of all 
the boys and girls; that there can be no 
valid objection to doing better the things 
we are now doing; that progress consists 
in getting ahead of ourselves each day; 
that standards which will guide intelligently 
future experimentations and enable us to 
do better what we are doing are to be wel- 
comed; but that any attempt to measure all 
_— regardless of aptitudes would be 

atal. 

Supt. William M. Davidson, of Pitts- 
burgh, also spoke briefly upon the “ Rich- 
mond Survey.” 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Nominating Committee then made 
the following report which was unanimous- 
ly adopted. The officers named were elected 
by acclamation. 

President—Supt. J. L. Allison, Wilkins- 
burg. 

Vice-President—Supt. F. C. Steltz, Brad- 
dock. 

Secretary—Supt. T. B. Shank, Jeannette. 

Treasurer—Supt. I. C. M. Ellenberger, 
Sunbury. 

Member Nominating Committee—Supt. 
L. E. McGinnes, Steelton. 
Member Educational 

Dodd, Mahanoy City. 

Executive Committee—Supt. F. S. Jack- 
son, Punxsutawney; Supt. S. E. Weber, 
Scranton; and Supt. E. E. Kuntz, Lansford. 

Supt. J. L. Allison, was called to the plat- 
form and made cordial acknowledgement 
of the honor conferred upon him. 

Supt. D. A. Harman of Hazleton, moved 
that, inasmuch as Supt. Jackson had per- 
formed his duties so efficiently during the 
present meeting, and had done the work of 
president without receiving the honors of 
the office, therefore resolved that Supt. F. 
S. Jackson, of Punxsutawney, be made 
president of this Department for the year 
1914, now closing, and that his hame be so 
entered upon the records owing to the re- 
moval of Supt. Chas. Lose to another field 
of duty, and that the thanks of the Depart- 
ment be extended to Supt. Jackson. The 
motion was carried unanimously, and was 
followed by suitable remarks by the Presi- 
dent. 

The Department then adjourned. 


Council—H. W. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


HE twelfth annual meeting of the De- 
partment of County Superintendents 
convened in the Gymnasium of the Tech- 
nical High School, Harrisburg, December 
29, at 9:30. 

The President, Supt. H. Milton Roth, of 
Adams county, called the meeting to order, 
and, after a few brief introductory remarks, 
proceeded with the program. 

The officers of the meeting, in addition 
to the president, were Supt. D. W. Seibert, 
Vice President; Supt. L. R. Crumrine, Sec- 


retary, who sends us this full report of 


proceedings and papers read; Supt. J. H. 
Hoffman, Treasurer. The Executive Com- 
mittee were: Supts. C. S. Knapp, C. Bruce 
Milnor, and J. J. Koehler. 

The first paper was by Supt. R. O. Welf- 
ling, of Potter county, entitled, 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A STANDARD ONE-ROOM 
SCHOOL? 


Some Phases of Good Rural School Work. 
—In conversation with a teacher a few days 
ago she said, “For the best things we must 
look to the Middle West. Here the people 
are in position to absorb the culture and re- 
finement of the East and the inspiration of a 
progressive, robust West.” This seems to be 
true, at least in the matter of rural schools. 


For many years the ideals of a progressive | 


west and middle west have been flaunted into 
the face of an too conservative east. As long 
ago as 1880, John Trainer, County Superin- 
tendent of Macon County, Illinois, formed a 
definite plan for grading rural schools and su- 
pervising them from his office much as super- 
intendents now supervise city schools. He pre- 
pared a “School Room Guide” which gave 
many helpful suggestions to teachers. In a 
sort time this “ Guide” was adopted by most 
of the county superintendents of the state and 
developed into the present Illinois Course of 
Study into which has been put for many years 
the best thought of many of the ablest school 
men of that state. 

For an almost ideal system of consolidation 
of rural schools our investigation also leads 
us to the state of Illinois for, indeed, no other 
consolidated schools have been so widely dis- 
cussed as have been the John Swaney School 
in Putnam County and the Harlem Consoli- 
dated School in Winnebago County. There 
can be little doubt in the mind of any school 
man that O. J. Kern has done more to idealize 
pocsgee! life by means of the rural school than 
any other living man. And I am proud of the 
fact that, in a small way at least, I am trying 
to follow out some of the ideas of O. J. Kern, 
and I am not ashamed to be called an imitator. 
And so when we turn to the subject of “Stand- 
ardization of Schools” and try to answer the 
question, “ What Constitutes a Standard One- 
Room School,” it is quite natural for our 








minds to turn again to the state of Illinois for 
such a standard. 

Requirements of a Standard One-Room 
Rural School.—The requirements for a stand- 
ard school in the State of Illinois are uniform 
for the entire state, being specified by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and two able assistants. These requirements, 
with many other helpful suggestions, are set 
forth in Circular Number 76, entitled “The 
One-Room and Consolidated Country Schools 
of Illinois, 1914.” When a county superin- 
tendent has in mind one or more schools which 
are ready to be graded as Standard or Supe- 
rior Schools, he notifies the state superintend- 
ent, who will then personally inspect or send 
an assistant supervisor to spend from one to 
three days with the county superintendent. If 
the schools are found to be Standard or Supe- 
rior a diploma will be issued and a plate desig- 
nating the gradation fastened above the door. 
Those schools which are found lacking in 
some of the essentials will be informed what 
improvements need to be made. When the re- 
quirements are met the diploma and plate will 
be sent to the county superintendent. After 
the first visit of a member from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the county super- 
intendent is authorized to check up schools 
and recommend them for standardization. The 
standardization depends more upon the spirit 
of the school than upon some minor details. 

The requirements are as follows: 

Yard and Outbuildings—(1) Ample play- 
ground. (2) Good approaches to the house. 
(3) Two well kept, widely separated out- 
houses. (4) Convenient fuel house. 

The School House—(1) House well built, 
in good repair and painted. (2) Good founda- 
tion. (3) Well lighted. (4) Attractive in- 
terior decorations. (5) Good. black boards, 
some suitably placed for small children. (6) 
Heated with jacketed stove in corner, or a 
room heater and ventilator in corner, or base- 
ment furnace which brings clean air in through 
the furnace and removes foul air from the 
room. (7) Floor and interior clean and tidy. 

Furnishings and Supplies—(1) Desks suita- 
ble for children of all ages, properly placed. 
(2) Good teacher’s desk. Good book case. 
(4) A good collection of juvenile books suita- 
ble as aids to school work as well as general 
reading. Pupils’ reading circle organized. (3) 
Set of good maps, a globe, dictionaries. (6 
Sanitary water supply. 

The Organization—(1) School well organ- 
ized. (2) Classification and daily register well 
kept. (3) Definite program of study. (4) 
Program of recitations. (5) Attendance reg- 
ular. (6) At least seven months of school. 
(7) Discipline good. 

The Teacher—(1) The equivalent of a high 
school course. (2) Must receive at least $360 
per annum. (3) Ranked by county superin- 
tendent as good 6r superior teacher. (4) Must 
read Teachers’ Reading Circle books and at- 
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tend institute and meetings and in other re- 
spects show a proper professional spirit. 

The requirements for a standard school in 
Potter and several other counties in Pennsyl- 
vania are practically the same as those enum- 
erated above. Every county superintendent 
can see where some essential improvements 
can be made in the table as here given. May 
I read to you one privilege granted to stand- 
ard schools in Potter County? 

“Eighth grade students attending for the 
complete term of a standard school, and who 
have completed the work as outlined in the 
Illinois Course of Study for seventh and eighth 
grades, and are recommended by their teach- 
ers, will be granted a common school diploma 
and certificate of admission to high schools 
without further examinations.” 

History oF STANDARDIZATION IN ILLINOIS. 

In order to find out a little more about the 
history of standardization in Illinois, I wrote 
to Supt. U. J. Hoffman, who after serving 
twelve years as county superintendent was ap- 
pointed in 1906 expert state rural school in- 
spector. I desire to read to you at this time 
parts of his letter. 


SPRINGFIELD, Itt., Nov. 13, 1914. 


County Supt R. O. Welfling, 
Coudersport, Pa. 

My dear Sir: The standardization move- 
ment was started in 1908. We now have 2,100 
standard schools and thirteen superior one- 
room schools. ...I find that the best source 
of the improvement in country schools is in 
the patrons themselves. When we get them 
thoroughly interested in having the best for 
their children we are sure of arriving at bet- 
terment. I sometimes am discouraged, because 
we can not help the schools more from above. 
In Illinois the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the county superintendent can 
do little else than to exhort, call the people to 
repentance and to do better in the future. 

We have had it from several sources that 
the offering of state aid to make the country 
schools better is a mistake—that it pauperizes 
the school district. States that follow this 
method tell me that we are accomplishing 
more by our democratic method. 

The pamphlet which I send you will show 
you how these standard schools are located in 
the state. You will note that some counties 
have accomplished wonders, others have done 
nothing. The source of this difference is to 
be found in the county superintendent. Where 
that official sees the need of arousing public 
sentiment, getting the school directors thor- 
oughly interested, getting the most favorable 
conditions for the teachers and the pupils to 
do their work, there standard schools multiply 
rapidly. Where the county superintendent feels 
that he can do more by other methods, or 
where he is so constituted that he can not 
take his place among men and deal with them, 
standard schools do not increase. 

In my work, I frequently hear that I do not 
look far enough into the future. I am per- 
fectly willing to endure such criticism so long 
as I know that we are bettering the conditions 
of the children of to-day, and I have faith 
enough that right will prevail to believe that 
in due time consolidated schools, with all the 
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great benefits that come with them when the 
people are ready for them, will come. 

Yours sincerely, 

U. J. HorrmMan. 


Status of Standardization in Pennsylvania. © 
—In order to get data concerning standardiza- 
tion in Pennsylvania, I sent out a circular let- 
ter to each county superintendent. The fol- 
lowing is the result of the questionaire. 

_ 1. Do you have standardization of schools 
in your county? Yes 17, No 31, No reply 18. 

2. Do you have schools rated as Superior 
Schools? Yes 5, No 43, No reply 18. 

3. What do you give or do to show that you 
have recognized a school as standard or supe- 
rior? Various methods: (a) By school in- 
spection. (b) By sending a list of questions 
to the teacher. (c) Giving a diploma, plate, 
certificates (printing biographies, pictures on 
screens). 

4. Should the rating of schools as standard 
or superior be done by some member of the 
Department of Public Instruction? Yes 18, 
No 6, Undecided 11, No reply 31. 

5. Should we have an expert state rural 
school inspector? Yes 29, No 4, Undecided 
7, No reply 26. 

_ The reason for the vote standing as it does, 
is no doubt largely due to the fact that the 
questions were not interpreted the same by all 
superintendents. I am sure that, with the un- 
derstanding that the expert rural school in- 
spector is to inspect schools which have good 
prospects for standardization and not neces- 
sarily the poorest schools in the county, all 
would at least be willing to have such an indi- 
vidual exist. He would not need to visit a 
county at all, unless invited by the superin- 
tendent. 

_ To show the wide variation of standardiza- 
tion in Pennsylvania, I will just quote from 
one item. You remember that Superintendent 
Hoffman reported only 13 Superior Rural 
Schools in the State of Illinois. One of our 
superintendents reports that in his county he 
has 40 Superior Schools, while another has 30 
such schools and still others 7, 8, and smaller 
numbers. 


Pioneer Work in Pennsylvania —The honor 
of being a pioneer in this work in Pennsyl- 
vania belongs to Supt. Eli Rapp, who started 
it about five years ago and who has 110 schools 
in his county rated as Standard Rural Schools. 
A number of counties are following practically 
the same method of standardization as Mr. 
Rapp. His literature on the subject of stand- 
ardization is the most helpful that I have seen. 
The fact that all school men who have given 
this phase of rural school work a thorough 
test are enthusiastic in advocating it, seems to 
me sufficient evidence why no county superin- 
tendent in Pennsylvania should oppose it. 


Advantages of Standardization—Without 
going into details as to the advantages of 
standardization, I wish simply to enumerate 
some of them: (a) It promotes a healthy 
rivalry for better rural schools. (b) It pro- 
motes greater interest on the part of the par- 
ents, directors, teachers and pupils. (c) It 
will increase the number of new school build- 
ings. (d) It will secure better physical equip- 
ment. (e) It will raise the salaries of many 
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rural school teachers. (f£) It will raise the 
standard of the profession in rural districts. 


What Should and Can be Done.—I feel con- 
vinced that Dr. Schaeffer would be glad to 
have the Department of Public Instruction 
map out a schedule of requirements for stand- 
ard and superior schools in Pennsylvania if 
the county superintendents as a UNIT request 
it. The one reason we have gotten so little is 
because we have always been more or less di- 
vided in our requests. 

If a unanimous request is made by the su- 
perintendents to Dr. Schaeffer, I feel confi- 
dent that he would have one of the high school 
inspectors give his time to such inspection as 

have suggested above. The school law would 
permit him to do this. Many of our high schools 
are in such condition now that they can do 
without a visit from an inspector every year. 
Let us, as a unit, make these two requests to 
the Department of Public Instruction, not a 
single man dissenting, and we are quite sure 
that Dr. Schaeffer will consider them favor- 
ably. 

Supt. F. E. Shambaugh, of Dauphin 
county, followed Supt. Welfling with a 
paper on 


STANDARDS IN THE RECITATION. 


_ Even to the most casual reader of the maga- 
zines and daily papers it must be apparent that 
one of the most widely discussed subjects is 
that of efficiency. We read about efficiency 
in the industrial world, commercial pursuits, 
and municipal government. The keen compe- 
tion in our huge industrial enterprises, the de- 
sire to cut down cost and yet produce a staple 
product has led to the induction of the effi- 
ciency expert into the realm of big business. 
Nor has the psychologist deemed it beneath 
his dignity to step from the classic halls of 
the university to apply the theories of the 
class room to the counting house and the 
workshop. You are doubtless familiar with 
the experiments made by Dr. Miinsterberg in 
this direction. The expert stands with stop- 
watch, the number of movements made in per- 
ferming a certain task have been minimized, 
as for instance, in the laying of bricks, and 
the output greatly increased without impairing 
the quality of the product. In the accomplish- 
ment of these problems it was necessary to 
have certain standards as a guide. Finally, 
the manufactured product is subject to inspec- 
tion to determine whether or not it reaches 
the standard requirements, that it shall be the 
required size, weight, strength, and shall per- 
form certain tasks in a given way, in a given 
time, and with the least possible waste. 

A number of municipalities, quick to realize 
the efficiency idea, have installed experts to im- 
prove the service and to economize in expendi- 
tures. The tremendous strides made in this 
direction have been possible only through the 
application of standards. We have standard 
weights and measures, standard railway gauge, 
standard size tires on our automobiles. The 
United States government even has a stand- 
ard of heat units for the coal which it pur- 
chases. 

However, in the educational world, where 
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the necessity for standards seems to be espe- 
cially great, the principle is making slow 
progress. As individuals we are progressive; 
as a mass we are very conservative. We are 
tied down by our traditional practices to the 
narrow and superficial views handed down to 
us by our monastic and puritanic ancestors. 
One needs only to recall the controversies 
within recent years on the subject of stand- 
ards, to realize that the old order is not yield- 
ing easily to the new. 

After all, when we scrutinize carefully the 
subject of standards we must realize the fact 
that we have always used standards, especially 
in our social relations. We speak of an act 
as being good or bad, just or unjust, because 
we have subjected it to the test of our indi- 
vidual standards. However, an act that to us 
may be especially reprehensible may to others 
be quite meritorious. We are largely guided 
in our views by our immediate environment 
and training and our individual prejudices. 
This situation can be largely translated to the 
educational world—too sadly true—a world 
of petty jealousies and prejudices, of false 
conceptions and misunderstanding. I remem- 
ber of hearing a supervisor express the opinion 
several years ago that a certain teacher was 
an absolute failure, yet two other supervisors 
of long experience and training pronounced 
her to be an unusually successful teacher. 
This wide difference in rating was due to the 
lack of definite standards on the part of the 
first supervisor. 

Without standards there is a wide variabil- 
ity in the judgment of a single individual 
when brought to bear upon a single fact at 
different times. The writer has experimented 
at some length upon this subject. The value 
of a certain paper estimated in terms of per 
cent. had a wide range when considered at 
periods of varying intervals. In like manner 
test papers when presented to a number of 
teachers successively produced some remark- 
able results, the estimated value ranging all 
the way from 50 to 95. It is apparent then 
that we need some standards by which we 
may measure the worth of the work done in 
our schools. The standards should be such 
that not only may the supervisor use them, 
but also that the teacher may apply them her- 
self in determining the quality of her work. 
By the same token also they should be of 
such a character that the supervisor may ap- 
ply them to his own work to determine 
whether he is on the job. I not only want to 
know but I want to know that I know. 

The discussion thus far has been a rather 
general one on the subiect of standards. To 
become more specific, where shall we look to 
see whether or not the school is really effi- 
cient? Is it in the size of the building, the 
splendid equipment or the versatility of the 
press agent? The efficiency of the manufac- 
turing plant can not be gauged by the size and 
equipment of its buildings, neither can that of 
the school. Just as you can judge the effi- 
ciency of a factor when you see it in operation 
and see the different stages the product passes 
through in the process of manufacture, so the 
school must be studied through the medium 
of the recitation. 
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Superintendent Stetson of Maine was some- 
what of a pioneer in the matter of using stand- 
ards to determine the quality of instruction. 
He had prepared for the use of supervisors 
in his state a sheet containing 170 questions, 
more or less specific, relative to the teacher’s 
work. Fully 100 of these dealt with the reci- 
tation. 

The standards used in the Detroit schools 
for determining the teaching efficiency are di- 
vided into seven groups with a total of 100 
points. These points are distributed as fol- 
lows: Physical efficiency 12 points, moral- 
native efficiency 14 points, administrative effi- 
ciency 10 points, dynamic efficiency 32 points, 
of which 10 points are counted for instruc- 
tional skill, projected efficiency 6 points, 
achieved efficiency 16 points, of which 12 
points are for success and attainments of pu- 
pils, social efficiency 10 points. It will be ob- 
served that the Detroit standards credit only 
ten points to the teacher’s work in the recita- 
tion. It places too much emphasis upon ex- 
ternals. Thus a showy teacher of pleasing 
personality and agreeable presence with some 
degree of culture would be rated higher than 
a real skillful teacher whose class room work 
may be far superior. The standards used in 
the school survey in Ohio were prepared by 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York 
City. Out of about 130 items taken into con- 
sideration, distributed over (1) Personality 
of the Teacher, (2) The Recitation, most of 
them relate to the recitation. Even those 
items relating to the personality of the teacher 
must be largely studied through the medium 
of the recitation. Fully 90 per cent. of the 
standards used in this survey to determine 
the efficiency of Ohio’s schools related to the 
regitation, thus emphasizing the recitation as 
the true vehicle of the school’s progress. 

The standards used in New York City in 
determining the rating of teachers for the re- 
newal of license are distributed over 17 points, 
of which only 3. relate directly or indirectly 
to the recitation. It is interesting to hote the 
wide variation in the standards discussed 
above of the importance of the recitation. 
The objection to most of these standards is 
that they are stated in terms of the teacher, 
thus creating the impression that the school 
exists for the teacher instead of the child. 
We need to understand that the school stands 
first and last for the child. The teacher stands 
between the world and the child and holds the 
world back until the child is prepared to cope 
with the world’s problems himself. To the 
degree that the teacher through her scholar- 
ship, method, personality, succeeds in prepar- 
ing the child for his place in society is the 
efficiency of the school judged. The work- 
man, no matter how skillful, is measured by 
the quality of product; so, too, the efficiency 
of the school must be measured in terms of 
pupil growth. The recitation is the point of 
contact between the teacher and pupil, hence 
the standards should be stated in terms of 
the pupil’s work in the recitation. 

If we agree then on applying our standards 
to the pupil, what basis shall we rest them 
upon? It is knowledge acquired in the reci- 
tation? Knowledge is admittedly one of the 
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purposes of instruction and yet it is not a safe 
criterion with which to judge the efficiency of 
the recitation. If it is a mass of unrelated 
facts which do not function in the lives of 
the pupils, it is worthless. If the standards 
are stated in terms of knowledge a recitation 
may apparently be a success—when it is sub- 
jected to the test of social sanction it may be 
a failure. An example of a recitation of this 
kind was observed by the speaker recently in 
his visitations. The pupils were supplied with 
cards on which had been written a series of 
questions covering the contents of the text- 
boks used by the pupils. The questions cov- 
ered literally the various statements, defini- 
tions, etc., in the book. The pupils having re- 
ceived the cards from the teacher, applied 
themselves to the task of memorizing the an- 
swers to the questions, as found in the book. 
In class the teacher quizzed each pupil in turn 
on the questions found on his card. Nearly 
all the pupils without any hesitation gave the 
answer in terms of the text-book. In a class 
in grammar probably 100 questions were asked 
by the teacher and answered by the pupils. 
By interchange of the cards the pupil in course 
of the term would be thoroughly familiar with 
the contents of the text-book. Judging this 
work with knowledge as the sole standard, it 
was a tremendous success. There was no pur- 
pose apparent other than to answer all the 
questions correctly. Equal value was assigned 
to all of the questions, nor was any oppor- 
tunity given to the pupils to weigh the rela- 
tive worth of the various facts. 

Nowhere is anything done so much without 
purpose as in the school room. Most teachers 
hear classes recite day after day without any 
definite motive or plan. There comes to mind 
a recitation in United States history which it 
was the speaker’s privilegeto hear. After call- 
ing the class up to the recitation bench the 
teacher asked the class as to the page where 
the lesson would be found. After the class 
had informed him he turned to the lesson and 
called on the pupil sitting at the end of the 
bench to read. The pupil managed by dint of 
much vocal agility to stumble over several 
paragraphs when he was halted and the pupil 
sitting next to him was called on to read. 
There was a repetition of this until the last 
pupil in the class had read. There was abso- 
lutely no discussion by either teacher or pupils. 
After assigning several pages for the lesson 
next day, the class was dismissed. The ma- 
jority of reading classes observed by the 
speaker during the past few months were con- 
ducted in this perfunctory manner. The type 
is, no doubt, a familiar one to the superin- 
tendents present. 

Going into the world outside the school 
room for concrete examples, no sane man ever 
built a house without a definite motive or 
plan in which the various parts or features 
were brought out in greater or lesser detail 
according to their importance or use. But 
daily we see unskillful teachers clumsily rear- 
ing the temple of the soul without definite pur- 
pose or plan. 

If “education is life,” then why should we 
not look to the real busy life outside of the 
school for our subject-matter and methods of 
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treatment? Why apply one set of standards 
in the school and another outside? We speak 
of one man as being energetic, purposeful, re- 
sourceful, as an organizer and administrator; 
of another as shiftless, indecisive, indefinite in 
thought and action. Why not take these stand- 
ards into the school-room? A set of stand- 
ards involving these principles—under another 
terminology, however—was used by Dr. Mc- 
Murray in evaluating the quality of instruc- 
tion in the schools of New York City. The 
standards used by Dr. McMurray were (1) 
Motive, (2) Consideration of Values by Pu- 
pils, (3) Attention to Organization by Pupils, 
(4) Initiative by Pupils. As these are the fac- 
tors largely considered by the speaker in his 
—_ supervision they will be briefly discussed 
ere. 

In that admirable volume on “How to 
Study” Dr. McMurray shows us that, accord- 
ing to custom, young peopde are “ expected to 
acquire knowledge now and find its uses 
later.” He would have us reverse that order 


by having them discover their wants first and | 


then study to satisfy them. He says that not 
only shall we regard the present experience of 
children as furnishing the motive for their 
education, but we need to take one step more 
and recognize their present lives as the field 
in which the knowledge that they acquire shall 
function. Thus we shall study history for the 
sake of the light it throws on our present ex- 
periences. We may read a poem for apprecia- 
tion or study the Panama Canal to discover 
how it affects the commerce and manufactures 
of our country and finally the welfare of our 
own community. One teacher under my su- 
pervision has taken advantage of the Panama 
Exposition to furnish the motive for some 
very interesting and profitable lessons in geog- 
raphy. Pupils have procured railway time- 


tables and have worked out side trips they | 


hope to take, if it is possible for them to go 
to the exposition. Motive is the great pro- 
pelling force in the school room as well as in 
the world outside of the school room. You 
can never get an idea to stick unless you have 
a motive to which to stick it. 

Good living means good selecting. Hence 
the importance of the weighing of values. 
The very. small child gives evidence of the 
very common consideration of values when he 
accepts certain things and rejects others. Not 
all facts coming up in our daily experience are 
of equal value. Not all facts coming up in 
the lesson are of equal value. Many teachers 
fail to recognize this fact. The speaker has 
personal knowledge of a young teacher of 
rather unusual culture who was an utter fail- 
ure through her inability to distinguish be- 
tween essentials and non-essentials. Shé missed 
the big things of the lesson and wasted pre- 
cious time on matters of minor interest or not 
related to the lives and experiences of the 
pupils. There is no reason why pupils should 
waste time in spelling, studying words which 
they can spell, and yet they will do so unless 
taught to pick out those with which they have 
> omg and concentrate their efforts upon 
them. 

Back of every great enterprise is organiza- 
tion. Every man who ever rose to the head 
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of such an institution did so because he had 
the power of organization. So in the school 
this factor is important. Facts must not only 
be selected but they must be grouped into an 
orderly whole. The manner of conducting 
many recitations prevents any such orderly 
arrangement. In a recitation that the speaker 
observed in one of the large New York City 
high schools by actual count the teacher asked 
nearly two hundred questions in a fifty-minute 
period. It is quite unnecessary to state that 
with such a rapid-fire method all considera- 
tion of selection and organization of facts was 
out of the question. Sometimes we find cases 
even as extreme as this in our own supervision. 

One of the great things in the development 
of the child is the quality of leadership. To 
be a leader one must at least learn how to lead 
himself. The child should always be taught 
to act on his own initiative. The fellow who 
can not act on his own initiative—who must 
always be told on the completion of a certain 
task what to do next—is the chap who is 
always looking for a job. He is always wan- 
dering about in the blind-alley of human ex- 
perience. In a recitation witnessed a short 
time ago the teacher was the whole perform- 
ance. He asked questions and answered them 
in the same breath. He monopolized the time 
The pupils had no show at 
all. The teacher should be a “director of the 
activity and the pupils the actors.” 

In the November number of Education in 
the article, “The Recitation as a Factor in 
Producing Social Efficiency,” the writer sums 
up the above standards in these words: “I 
believe that when there is a more conscious, 
a more definite, and a social aim in the reci- 
tation, when there is a different organization 
of subject-matter by the pupils, when there@is 
knowledge of how to study, a greater amount 
of pupil activity, more responsibility laid upon 
the pupils, a more searching consideration of 
a definite place for free conversation and in- 
terchange of ideas, an entire and thorough 
reform of the question and the cultivation of 
a critical attitude in the pupil, the recitation 
will then have reached its maximum efficiency. 

There are critics who have assailed these 
standards bitterly. This is particularly true in 
the article under the title “ Elementary Schools 
and Standards” by Superintendent Greenwood 
in the February number of the Educational 
Review. The fact that the author of the 
article has since passed away precludes any 
argument, but some of his criticisms are very 
far-fetched. 

I should add to the above standards Per- 
sonality. One great fact is personality. The 
school is to a large degree responsible for 
working upon the personality of the children. 
The speaker visited a school a few months ago 
where the personal appearance and pleasing 
manners of the pupils were in decided contrast 
to the school less than two miles distant where 
the pupils were ill-mannered, slouchy and slov- 
enly in their habits. Both were rural schools 
and the home environment largely the same, 
but the pupils of the first school had acquired 
a large factor in the development of character 
that those of the latter school had missed. 

The brevity of the time permitted to the dis- 
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cussion of the subject prevents the going into 
detail one would desire to fully develop such 
an important subject. To sum up the points I 
have tried to bring out in this discussion, I 
should say that 

1. There is a necessity for the use of stand- 
ards in determining the efficiency of the school. 

2. The test of the school’s efficiency is found 
in the recitation. 

3. Most of the standards used are stated in 
terms of teacher instead of pupil. 

4. The standards should be stated in terms 
of pupil growth. 

5. The standards should not be based on 
mere unrelated scraps of knowledge. 

6. Those things that are most prominent in 
living are most prominent in school, hence the 
application of the standards of successful liv- 
ing to the work of the school. 


The next paper on the programme was 
read by Supt. Thomas A. Bock, of Chester 
county, on the 


NECESSITY FOR CLOSER SUPERVISION. 


The School Code aims to secure closer su- 
pervision of rural schools by means of pro- 
visions for assistant county superintendents 
and joint supervising principals. As yet the 
legislature has failed to provide the funds re- 
quired to secure the assistant superintendents, 
and the stimulus needed to make the provision 
for joint supervising principals effective in any 
large way is lacking. 

The necessity for closer supervision needs 
no emphasis before this body. You are aware 
of it. But apparently this necessity is not 
realized by the citizens of the commonwealth 
in any serious way or a need so apparent for 
so many years would have been met by appro- 
priate legislative action. 

The section of the code providing for as- 
sistant superintendents has very definitely 
called the attention of every school director 
and school official in the state to the subject; 
this body has seriously discussed it every year 
since 1909; state associations and county con- 
ventions of teachers and directors have called 
attention to it by resolution. Yet, after four 
years, both the provision for assistant super- 
intendents and for joint supervising principals 
are practically dead letters for want of legis- 
lative action in appropriating funds to put 
them into effect. 

I believe it is time we take some action as 
will lead to results. There never was a better 
time, because we are in the midst of an awak- 
ening to the needs of rural life and rural 
schools. Should we not take the tide at its 
flood? 

The question, Do we need closer rural school 
supervision? suggests to the layman or the 
legislator that other question, What super- 
vision do we now have? The writer of this 
paper was once a member of a farmers’ or- 
ganization at whose meetings intelligent lay- 
men raised the question, What is a county su- 
perintendent for? Wouldn’t we be just about 
as well off without him? Couldn’t his salary 
be spent to better advantage on something 
else? This question we feel of course to be 
absurd, and yet so long as such a thought 





lingers with men, can we expect them to vote 
several hundred thousand dollars more to hire 
assistants to the superintendent? 

The thought that the superintendent is not 
doing much springs naturally from the fact 
that he comes into each locality but once or 
twice a year and does not tarry long. Permit 
me therefore to present a detailed list of things 
that individual county superintendents are 
doing year in and year out in Pennsylvania. 
I have formulated these demands on a county 
superintendent’s time from experience, from 
observation and from a perusal of your an- 
nual reports to the State Department. 

I suppose it is not wide of the truth to say 
that a county superintendent is expected to 
travel seven thousand to ten thousand miles 
per year on official business. You superin- 
tendents will know, in your own case, whether 
this and the other facts made up from my 
own county are true or not. Our countv has 
four hundred and sixty-two teachers under 
my jurisdiction, and covers nearly eight hun- 
dred square miles of territory. It has one 
hundred and ten thousand people. 

During the first twenty days of visiting 
schools this year, I traveled seven hundred 
and fifty miles, visiting one hundred and forty 
schools and spending six nights away from 
home. That means traveling five miles to get 
to each rural school and home at night. At 
this rate fifteen hundred miles would cover all 
the rural schools. By going carefully over a 
road map showing location of school houses, 
I have figured that to cover every school in 
my territory will require two thousand, four 
hundred and sixty-four miles, visiting each of 
four hundred and sixty-two schools once and 
returning at night, a thing made possible with 
the use of an automobile and the short school 
day. If I should attend as many commence- 
ments as my predecessor—say twenty-five—it 
would require me to travel one thousand miles 
more. If I go to the National Convention of 
Superintendents at Cincinnati and this State 
Convention at Harrisburg, as I ought, it will 
mean two thousand miles more. If there are 
twenty-five other educational meetings to be 
attended, it will mean an additional one thou- 
sand miles. In many counties teachers’ and 
pupils’ examinations held at points distributed 
over the county mean almost an additional 
one thousand miles. That makes seven thou- 
sand five hundred, much of it over bad coun- 
try roads at the season of the year when they 
are at their worst, and yet my county is not 
one of the largest. 

What are some of the other things a county 
superintendent tries to do besides visiting 
schools? He attends probably one hundred 
public meetings, if we include in the list com- 
mencements, committee and board meetings, 
Most of these require at least three hours’ 
time and probably on an average two hours 
for going and coming. That means fifty days 
of time used in this way, and many of these, 
coming during the school term, must be taken 
from the total number of days available for 
visitation. Since the term in the rural district 
is but one hundred and sixty days long, he 
must be very sparing of this time. Something 
like one hundred public addresses to be made 
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in a year require some time for their prepa- 
ration, even though many of them may be 
repeated. 

Then the superintendent has an office. Di- 
rectors think it should be open every day in 
the year, except Sundays, though no clerk is 
provided to keep it open when the superin- 
tendent is out on the field. Hence he goes 
down into his pocket and hires a secretary. 
Count up the callers when you are in your 
office and cast an average. Is it too much to 
say that they average six per day, a trifle 
under two thousand a year, that they require 
an average of thirty minutes’ time each, di- 
rectors and teachers with problems, agents 
with articles to sell, parents, etc., one thousand 
hours or one hundred ten-hour days of the 
secretary’s time or that of the superintendent 
gone. The telephone calls in and out of the 
office, I suppose, easily average ten a day, or 
three thousand a year. If they do and they 
average three minutes each, they require fif- 
teen ten-hour days. 

The superintendent needs some time to han- 
dle his mail. I suppose it is not extravagant 
to say that each superintendent prepares 
twenty-five circulars of information, programs, 
booklets, etc., for distribution each year. 
he has some five hundred or six hundred 
teachers and, say, three hundred or four hun- 
dred directors, it means that for some of these 
he must address one thousand envelopes or 
wrappers. For the whole lot, at least twelve 
thousand five hundred. i 

I suppose it is a safe estimate to say that 
every superintendent of a large county aver- 
ages writing six letters a day, or about two 
thousand per year. Surely it is not extrava- 
gant to assert that he receives three thousand 
pieces of mail in a year, much of which re- 
quires attention. He distributes each year 
some four hundred or five hundred report 
blanks to secretaries, all of which are returned 
to him. When they come back he must check 
up about three thousand items on these reports 
—record about half these items, forward those 
reports that are correct to Harrisburg and 
return the remainder to the secretaries with a 
carefully written letter pointing out the error 
and asking for its rectification. 

Moreover, the county superintendent is the 
distributing agent for some two hundred or 
three hundred copies of the code each year, 
some fifty to one hundred report books, sev- 
eral hundred copies of the State Course of 
Study and some three hundred or four hun- 
dred more of the county course. High school 
manuals, Arbor Day manuals, drawing man- 
uals, vocational pamphlets make up a few hun- 
dred more. It is not extravagant to say that 
in most counties the county superintendent 
handles some twenty thousand pieces of mail 
annually, the greater part of which he dis- 
tributes, addressing the envelopes by hand. 

Between whiles he writes or compiles or re- 
vises a County Course of Study, often with 
the aid of a committee. He organizes an an- 
nual County Institute, selecting talent, arrang- 
ing numberless details, looking after printing 
and advertising, recording and reporting the 
daily attendance of six hundred to eight hun- 
dred teachers, arranging as best he may a 
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week’s program that shall keep a large part 
of a heterogeneous mass of six hundred or 
more teachers attentively interested. The finan- 
cial end of this undertaking includes the han- 
dling of one thousand to two thousand dollars 
in fees collected from some six hundred to 
eight hundred teachers, as well as half a dozen 
other accounts. Usually twice a year a meet- 
ing of the County Directors’ Association must 
be called, its program organized, etc. The 
ambiguous phrase of the law that directs the 
commissioners to furnish printing, leaving it 
uncertain whether this includes institute print- 
ing or not, leads most county superintendents 
to publish a Hand Book paid for by some fifty 
to one hundred advertisements, all of which 
must be solicited and collected for. These 
books grow large and require much time for 
proof-reading and distribution. 

Local institutes, county teachers’ associa- 
tions, home and school meetings throughout 
the county are, in many cases, organized and 
planned by the county superintendent. In 
some counties these bodies have four meetings 
annually. In a few others the superintendent, 
realizing the great loss which the children 
suffer from inexperienced and untrained teach- 
ers, organizes and helps teach a summer school 
of Methods. 

Teachers must be examined and certificated. 
Taking the state as a whole, the average num- 
ber of teachers examined is one hundred and 
eighty per superintendent. That means about 
five thousand pages of foolscap to be read and 
marked. In many counties eighth grade rural 
pupils are examined by the superintendent. 
That usually means ten thousand more pages 
of interesting work. 

After the reading, two hundred teachers’ 
certificates, one thousand pupils’ diplomas. or 
certificates and (in many counties) five hun- 
dred to one thousand or two thousand certifi- 
cates of award for regular attendance must be 
filled and mailed. Moreover it falls to the lot 
of the county superintendent to register the 
certificate of every new teacher in his county, 
compelling teachers to present them; to issue 
certificates of proficiency, and endorse every 
application for a normal school diploma. 

He is asked to grade and mark the work of 
his teachers. A board suddenly in need of a 
teacher or a teacher suddenly out of a job 
both turn to the county superintendent for 
help. Though he is not permitted to appoint 
teachers, he usually runs a teachers’ agency. 
of course without any percentage on the sal- 
ary. With all these duties outside the hours 
of visitation, it is not strange that the visits 
must be brief and infrequent. I have not time 
to speak of the provisions of the law which 
require the superintendent to be a sanitary in- 
spector of buildings, an inspector of property 
required to report to proper authorities the 
violation of legal requirements as to repairs, 
location of outbuildings, etc. 

I have endeavored to show that the super- 
intendent who wants to visit his schools an- 
nually, and early enough in the year to do the 
greatest good, must make his visits very brief 
—and can usually make but one visit, rarely 
two in each year. There is much to be done 
in this brief visit—gain the teachers’ confi- 
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dence, size up the situation with respect to 
attendance, classification, ground covered, back- 
ward or delinquent pupils, special features of 
the program, regular program, discipline, -skill 
of instructor, attitude of pupils, weak spots 
and their causes. Time is needed to help by 
showing weaknesses in such a way that the 
teacher will be grateful for it. Repairs and 
sanitary conditions must be noted, points of 
attack in recommending improvements, con- 
dition of outbuildings, yard, etc. 

Neither may I tarry to speak of the columns 
of reading matter prepared for the newspaper, 
the organization of spelling contests, reading 
contests, corn clubs and garden clubs, of play 
festivals and patrons’ days, of campaigns for 
better buildings, better teachers, for school 
libraries and social center activities, school con- 
solidation and high schools, of flag raisings to 
be attended, of home and sthool meetings, of 
questionaires to be answered, laws to be ex- 
plained and applied to puzzling concrete situa- 
tions. Surely it must be patent that with all 
these burdens on the unaided county super- 
intendent real and effective supervision is 
physically impossible. 

May I enumerate some things that as a gen- 
eral rule are not done in and about country 
schools, but which are being done more or less 
effectively in schools under local supervision? 

The compulsory education law is not care- 
fully enforced, employment certificates are not 
carefully issued, the vaccination law is often 
entirely ignored or allowed to lapse, parent- 
teacher associations are not often formed, re- 
tarded and deficient children encumber classes 
until they pass the compulsory age, the salaries 
of teachers are not often raised above the 
minimum, good teachers are not attracted nor 
retained. Modern toilet facilities are not pro- 
vided, hot water, soap and towels are not 
found, agriculture is not taught, text-books 
are not carefully selected nor carefully dis- 
tributed, courses of study and directions of 
the superintendent are not carefully followed. 
Pupils are not carefully graded, teachers’ 
meetings are rare and poorly organized, teach- 
ers are isolated. Penmanship work is poorly 
graded. Debating club work is neglected, play 
grounds are neglected, sanitary sweeping is 
rare. Slates are still used, the open water pail 
is still found, toilets scarred with indecent 
markings abound. The professional growth 
of teachers who remain in the country is 
almost nil. Music instruction is poor or ab- 
sent, supplementary reading and other needed 
apparatus are not supplied, busy work mate- 
rials are missing. There are no supervisors 
of drawing, music, industrial, agricultural or 
household-arts work. Substitute teachers are 
missing. There are no school nurses, no truant 
schools, no special classes for backward chil- 
dren, no directed social activites of pupils, few 
school exhibits. There is no vocational work 
and little professional reading by teachers. 

In view of this great need for the supervision 
of rural schools, is it not time that this body, 
as an organization of those who know this 
need best, attacks this problem with all the 
might and wisdom that we possess to bring 
about a change at the coming session of the 
legislature? 





Granted that sentiment among county super- 
intendents and administrators is divided as to 
the best scheme for supervising rural schools, 
whether by the employment of general assist- 
ants who shall be specialists in primary work, 
agriculture, school nurses, etc.; whether we 
should have union superintendencies of town- 
ships as in New England, or district super- 
visors as in New York or rural school in- 
spectors; granted too that among writers on 
school administration the county board with 
large powers over local schools, including taxa- 
tion, purchase of supplies and text-books, the 
selection of teachers, location and erection of 
buildings, seems to be favored at present as 
the ideal system, shall we not, as Pennsyl- 
vanians, select that plan which is the natural 
outgrowth of the system we now have? This 
probably was the controlling thought of those 
who framed the code and inserted in it two 
schemes for securing supervision of rural 
schools. 

Our department has gone on record by 
formal resolution adopted at Pittsburgh last 
year, in favor of an appropriation by the leg- 
islature to make effective the provision for 
assistant county superintendents. Perhaps this 
scheme is not ideal but it will make a forward 
step. 

If in 1857 when the law creating the county 
superintendency was enacted those teachers 
who felt that it might hurt them had held 
back from giving it their support, it might 
not have come for many years. When the 
first election of county superintendent was 
held the salaries of the men ranged from 
seventy-five to fifteen: hundred dollars, only 
one at fifteen hundred dollars and three or 
four at one thousand dollars—generally about 
two hundred and fifty dollars. But the men 
of that day realized that it was time to make 
a forward step and, thanks to their sacrifices, 
we enjoy to-day the fruit of their labors in 
such supervision as we have. 

These two plans of the code are not antago- 
nistic but complementary. To get real super- 
vision of the kind needed to bring about the 
much needed changes in the rural schools, wise 
consolidation and agricultural high schools, 
will require the employment of a local super- 
intendent or supervising principal, paid for 
largely and employed by local boards. This 
man, having less than fifty teachers under his 
jurisdiction, can visit them frequently, look 
after supplies, repairs, playground, sanitation, 
libraries, courses of study. He can supervise 
the grading and teaching, build up public senti- 
ment in favor of desirable improvements and 
evolve an efficient system out of an indiffer- 
ently good one. 

But, while I do think it will mean more for 
immediate supervision to get joint supervising 
principals, I also think that it will be harder 
to get them unless their employment is stimu- 
lated by means of a large appropriation to the 
districts electing them or by the enactment of 
constructive legislation that will make it easier 
for the necessary four or five townships to 
unite than is possible under the present law. 

On the other hand, the provision for assist- 
ant county superintendents is in the law, and, 
while slight amendement may be desirable, it 
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is not essential. The only thing needful is an 
appropriation large enough to put it into effect 
coupled with a provision for calling together 
the quadrennial convention of school direct- 
ors, or, better still, so changing the code that 
the annual convention of directors may vote 
to make additions to the salary of the assist- 
ant and to that of the county superintendent— 
the latter should be kept at least one thousand 
dollars above the former and readjustment 
may be necessary to bring this about. 

Personally, I think it desirable that it should 
be possible to make the assistants’ term less 
than four years. But this is not essential. It 
would also be desirable if the law should pro- 
vide that the county commissioners should 
furnish traveling expenses to the superintend- 
ent and assistants, but this had better not be 
mixed into the matter now. We might, how- 
ever, try to get such an amendment through 
the legislature in 1917, to take effect May I, 
1918, when the new superintendent comes into 
office. 

But, as I said, I believe we ought to stand 
back of the appropriation for assistant super- 
intendents unanimously, because it is the sim- 
pler matter to get now. There is already far 
too much for a county superintendent to do 
in a year as he ought. We can profitably use 
all the assistants the law allows together with 
the stenographer that Dr. Schaeffer recom- 
mends and, by the time we get local supervis- 
ing principals, we can still use our assistants 
either as specialists or in helping us take care 
of the many details of administration which 
will come when we get our new vocational 
schools, industrial, agricultural and household- 
arts schools fully established. 

Would it not be wise for us to prepare an 
appeal to individual legislators, written by our 
best pen, quoting some of the best ideas 
brought out in the discussion of this subject 
here during the last five years, and mail it 
personally to each member of both houses? 
Then appoint a committee to frame a bill, to 
see that it is introduced into each house, to 
appear before the Education Committee of 
each house and the Governor, before the State 
Department and the State Board; if necessary, 
to be on hand during the closing hours of the 
session. Have each person here agree to see 
personally every representative and state sena- 
tor from his county and endeavor to get his 
support for the measure—each of us to organ- 
ize a letter-writing campaign in his own county 
among school directors and other interested 
citizens so as to make apparent this great need 
of the schools and the children on the farm. 

As said before, I am personally inclined to 
believe that we should get more nearly what 
the rural schools need if we had local joint 
supervising principals, employed, if need be, 
by several townships jointly. The fact, how- 
ever, that three or four, even six townships 
must sometimes unite to make this plan feasi- 
ble makes it difficult to inaugurate. It is hard 
to get united and harmonious action from so 
many co-ordinate units. A state appropriation 
of, say, eight hundred dollars, to every such 
union that would form itself and appropriate 
an equal amount for its joint supervising prin- 
cipal would tend to make it easier to unite 
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the townships. Lest, however, some township 


be isolated by such unions among her neigh- 
bors, it might be wiser to have legislation that 
would provide for a districting of each county 
by some such body as the officers of the direct- 
ors’ association—acting with the court and the 
county superintendent—such districting to be 
made only after a full hearing of all parties 
concerned—and to be permanent for a period 
of ten years. 

For the present, however, I believe that we 
should try to get the appropriation for the 
assistant county superintendents. 


The next paper was read by Supt. Frank 
Koehler, of Monroe county, on 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. 


It is now a génerally accepted principle 
that high moral character, fine manners, 
good scholarship, devotion to duty and pro- 
fessional training are the true requisites of 
a first-class teacher. The first three of 
these may largely be stimulated and devel- 
oped at school, but the last two—devotion 
to duty and professional training—are and 
cannot be completed in any school. The 
reasons are manifold, but perhaps the most 
obvious is, that the student-teachers who 
are being educated in our institutions of 
learning are young and inexperienced. They 
have not sufficient breadth of observation 
and foresight to know what is required of 
a teacher. After being in the school room 
for a month or two these student-teachers 
discover that something is lacking. They 
realize that some part of their preparation 
has been superficial, and they turn to avail- 
able sources for help ‘in fitting themselves 
for the vocation into which they have 
drifted. 

A careful estimate of the teaching force 
of our country shows that more than one- 
fourth of the entire force is recruited every 
year, and that less than one-fourth of the 
recruits have had any normal school or col- 
lege training. This means that about two- 
thirds of the beginner teachers come from 
the ranks of our public schools with only 
a very meager preparation in the common 
school branches, or at most having com- 
pleted a high school course with none, or 
but little real professional training. Many 
of these poorly equipped teachers are con- 
stantly being employed in our rural districts 
for various reasons; and, as a matter of 
fact, we can readily understand why our 
rural schools are in such a deplorable con- 
dition in many communities. 

Our normal schools and colleges are 
doing a noble work in preparing a part of 
our teaching force; but they are too few in 
number and not sufficiently well equipped to 
prepare the large number of new teachers 
needed every year. 
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It has been estimated by men of large ex- ‘ 


perience among our educators that, if 
every normal school, every college, and 
every university now in existence in our 
country, were filled with students and would 
prepare them for teaching only—that all 
these institutions could supply but one-half 
of the teaching force needed, If this be 
true, then for many years to come we must 
look to other sources to supply us with a 
great part of our teachers. 

So acute has this situation become in 
many country districts, and so great is its 
general import, that our United States Com- 
missioner of Education felt constrained to 
call a national conference on _ teacher- 
training for rural schools, September 24-26, 
which conference met in Chicago and 
adopted some notable resolutions, a few of 
which read as follows (there were ten reso- 
lutions, only five are quoted) : 

Whereas, an investigation recently con- 
ducted by the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion discloses the fact that 32.7 per cent of 
the rural teachers now in service in the 
United States have had no professional 
preparation for their work; and in view of 
the accepted significance of rural education 
to our national life, and as the success of 
tion discloses the fact that 32.7 per cent. of 
tent upon the teacher; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this con- 
ference that all educational institutions 
which can readily lend themselves to such 
purposes, be utilized to train teachers for 
the rural schools. 

(Resolutions 1, 2, and 3 refer respect- 
ively to colleges and universities, state and 
private normal schools, state agricultural 
colleges and agricultural high schools.) 

Resolution 4.—That the preparation of 
teachers for rural schools in county-training 
schools and in teacher-training classes in 
high schools is approved as a policy where 
more extensive training is not at present 
feasible; and it is recommended that such 
training in high schools should not be given 
before the junior year and no diploma of 
graduation be granted before the twelfth 
school year is finished. 

Resolution 5—That the need for pro- 
fessionally trained teachers to take charge 
of teacher training in high schools and in 
county normals is very keenly felt, and 
hence we urge upon institutions engaged 
in the training of teachers the necessity for 
their offering suitable training for such 
positions. 

Resolution 6.—That we urge upon normal 
schools, colleges, and universities the rea- 
sonableness and justice of admitting high 
school training-class graduates with rights 
and privileges equal to those extended to 
other high schoo! graduates. 
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Resolution 7—That we commend the ex- 
tension work, the rural school and rural 
life conferences, and summer sessions of 
our normal schools, colleges, universities, 
and agricultural schools as a means for the 
improvement of rural teachers in service, 
the promotion of agricultural education, 
and the betterment of rural life through the 
home, school and church. 

Resolution 8.—That the training of teach- 
ers for the rural schools should be such 
that they will be fitted to utilize the boys’ 
and girls’ home-project work as a means of 
motivating the industrial, social and educa- 
tional life of the school, the home and the 
community. 

I admire Dr. Straughn’s suggestions re- 
cently given at the Annual Meeting of the 
Principals of our Normal Schools relative 
to the licensing of young teachers. If these 
suggestions were carried out, we would soon 
have corps of beginner teachers more prop- 
erly trained. His plan is as follows: “ Ad- 
mit to the provisional certificate course in 
the normal school such students as meet the 
requirements for normal school entrance; 
have them pursue one or two years in resi- 
dence at the normal school, at the end of 
which time these students would be per- 
mitted to teach under a provisional certifi- 
cate for two years, with the inducement to 
return to the normal school to complete the 
remainder of their regular normal course, 
full credit having been given toward grad- 
uation for all subjects previously passed in 
the provisional certificate course.” 

Such a course would induce many young 
men and women who are compelled to work 
their way through school, to take up the 
profession of teaching. 

Having definitely decided in our own 
minds there is a necessity for better trained 
teachers, and knowing that our regular 
training schools are not capable of supply- 
ing the great demand for such a class of 
teachers for at least a decade to come, let 
us for a few moments meditate upon the 
following : 

1. What branches or subjects are abso- 
lutely necessary for a beginner or young 
teacher in addition to the training received 
in the public or high school curriculum? 

2. Is it necessary for the young student- 
teacher to attend a so-called practice school 
or an observation school ? 

We are aware of the fact that everyone 
educated in the public schools gets certain 
ideas or notions of teaching from his teach- 
ers; these ideals are born of a long-time 
experience, which should be sufficiently defi- 
note to enable one to begin teaching school 
with some degree of intelligence; but con- 
ditions in the school attended and the school 
taught may be so different that the young 
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or inexperienced teacher may not be able to 
adjust these widely different conditions to 
the extent necessary, and her success as a 
teacher for that term is not very bright. 

This so called failure is ususally due: 
(1) To improper organization of the school; 
(2) to poor disciplining; (3) to non-pro- 
fessional attitude of the teacher; (4) to 
want of sympathy and proper advice; (5) 
to want of tact and incapacity to do good 
teaching. Other reasons for failure can 
usually be classed under one or the other 
of these headings enumerated. But what 
branches or subjects will assist the young 
teacher to do more efficient work? 

It seems to me that, in general, these pro- 
fessional studies should be required of every 
young teacher before they could be qualified 
to teach: 

1. Educational psychology (not system- 
atic psychology, for that can be learned 
and the learner know nothing about teach- 
ing). But a knowledge of the principles of 
psychology, special methods of teaching, in- 
cluding a treatise on school organization 
and proper disciplining can be studied in a 
few months and cannot fail but be very 
suggestive and helpful to any young teacher. 

2. Young teachers should know “how to 
study.” Too many of our teachers do not 
know how to assign even a lesson properly, 
much less do they know how to teach their 
pupils to study. 
factory, of waste on the farm, of waste on 
the battlefield; but, to my mind, these are 


not to be compared with the continual waste | 
| all I learned at the normal school.” 


in the school room! 

3. Young teachers should be well versed 
in story-telling, games, school room venti- 
lation, heating and cleanliness. Too many 
of our young teachers fail to make school 
interesting as well as instructive. History, 
literature, art, science—all present most ex- 
cellent opportunities to relate hundreds of 
adaptable stories which will awaken the 
dullest of minds, if only our teachers know 
how to present them. The teacher should 
know all sorts of games and how to insti- 
tute and supervise them. Good games cul- 
tivate the social qualities in the child, and 
at the same time act as a recreative force. 

We all admire and respect the teacher 
who has her school room clean, properly 
heated and well ventilated; but how many 
such rooms can be found in any county? 
. And where is the training school that offers 
a course of instruction along these lines? 
‘Two thirds of our teachers do not know 
how to ventilate a building properly, nine- 
tenths do not know how to manipuate a coal 
stove in a one-room building so that no 
gas escapes; one-half show no training in 
school room cleanliness. What wondrous 
tales we superintendents could unfold along 
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these lines, were we disposed to do so! 
Teachers and janitors of school buildings 
should be obliged to take a thorough course 
in school room cleanliness, ventilation, and 
the proper manipulating of stoves and fur- 
naces. Other branches of knowledge may 
greatly assist the young teacher, but those 
already presented are fundamental. 

How about the educational clinic or prac- 
tice school? Is it necessary for the young 
teacher to attend an observation or practice 
school? If so, what are some of the ad- 
vantages? We believe that the center of 
interest in every training school should be 
the school of practice. Too often in our 
normal schools it is merely an annex school. 
A practice school is as necessary to a nor- 
mal training school as a laboratory to a 
hospital, or a farm to a school of agricul- 
ture. The practice school should be the 
primary source of ideasastoteaching. The 
concreteness of the practice school is of 
great value to the student-teacher. Some 
of our practice schools have during the past 
years been a mere “sham,” while others 
have done most excellent work. 

The classes for practice in the model 
school are generally small. On the other 
hand in some of our large cities we find 
large practice schools. But this provision 
is rare. Practicing with a dozen children, 
with a training teacher hovering near, is a 
long way from the stern reality. No won- 


returns to his alma mater to tell her teach- 
ers reproachfully: “I have had to unlearn 
Of 
course, there will always be need of adjust- 
ment to new educational surroundings; but 
a clear conception on the part of the teacher 
of what constitutes an ideal school, will 
serve as a great factor in helping her to 
arrange and organize her school properly. 
This leads to two important questions: 
(1) Should the student-teacher see other 
other student-teachers trying to teach, or 
should he be allowed to observe only teach- 
ing by the most experienced and best teach- 
ers? In answer we must say emphatically 
that no student-teacher should witness only 
the best kind of teaching; but, in order that 
a true basis of comparison can be made, 
some school or schools which are not up 
to the standard should likewise be visited. 
We used to say that the child should never 
see wrong forms. We know now that he 
will see them sooner or later, and that he 
invents a good many for himself. “He who 
is forewarned is forearmed” is a maxim 
worthy of consideration here. The value 
of student observation is large dependent 
upon conditions surrounding it. In the first 
place, neither observation nor practice 
teaching will very much profit the beginner 
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unless what he sees or does is typical of 
real school conditions. 

Should the way be carefully smoothed for 
the young teacher? We believe it should. 
Pardon a personal reference, when we say 
that it has been our custom for the last six 
years to invite all our beginner teachers in 
the rural schools of the county to assemble 
in the court house auditorium for a two 
days’ session to discuss such problems as 
might easily discourage a young teacher, 
and to impress them with the great possi- 
bilities, etc., lodged in the schools they are 
about to teach. This meeting is held after 
our borough schools have opened for about 
a week. At least one-half of the time is 
spent visiting schools in the boroughs taught 
by the most experienced teachers; from 
thirty to fifty minutes is spent in each room 
visited; the most rapt attention is usually 
given by these young teachers. This “school 
of methods for beginner teachers,” as we 
have named it, seems to have had a very 
beneficial effect upon the educational work 
in Monroe county. Several teachers have 
asked special permission to attend this 
“school for beginners” for three consecu- 
tive years. The results are manifest in dif- 
ferent lines: such as closer relation between 
a superintendent and teacher; a better and 
clearer conception of what is expected by 
the board and superintendent; a greater 
love for the profession; and more devotion 
to real duty. 

In our county we have annually from 27 
to 40 beginner teachers. During the past 
six years we had 208 new teachers; all of 
these attended this “school for beginners” 
except eighteen. Many boroughs and cities 
are doing practically the same thing for 
their new teachers as we are doing, and 
with good results. If our superintendents 
and other school officials will once awaken 
to the full realization of what can actually 
be accomplished along these lines, the rural 
school problem will become somewhat 
easier. We as school officials must admit 
that we have been derelict in some of our 
plain duties towards our young teachers. 
Our legislature has been even less consid- 
erate and our school boards have made 
many unfair and unjust demands. 

Looking at this proposition from a busi- 
ness standpoint, and seeing what has been 
accomplished to better conditions—to assist 
those entering the profession to do things 
better than in the past,—we find ourselves 
somewhat non-plussed and at a loss to ex- 
plain why we have tolerated this state of 
affairs for all these years. And now we 
arrive at the crux of this whole proposition. 
Dare we remain inert much longer? 

Great business enterprises usually have 
one great head, known as manager or super- 
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intendent. He has under his care and su- 
pervision assistant managers or superin- 
tendents. These in turn have their assist- 
ants, or “little bosses” as they are gener- 
ally termed, and so on until some overseer 
is found to inspect and direct the work of 
from twenty to thirty workers. A visit to 
a large department store, the Bethlehem 
Steel Works, Simon’s Silk Manufacturing 
Plant, the mines and shops of whatever na- 
ture, will reveal the stern fact of thorough 
organization, inspection and supervision. 

Our schools in the larger centers of popu- 
lation are awakening to a true realization 
of their inefficiency along these lines and 
are beginning to apply the lessons taught 
by these captains of industry. And when 
our rural communities once fully realize 
the injustice to which they have been sub- 
jected by the state failigg to make proper 
provision for closer supervision of their 
schools, there will be such a mighty chorus 
of justified protests, that our legislature 
will some day be found prostrate at the altar 
of rural needs and justification. Then, and 
not until then, will dawn the millenium of 
the great possibilities that are now prac- 
tically dormant in our annual recruiting 
army of young and inexperienced teachers. 

In summarizing my statements, permit me 
to say that our young teachers, as a rule, 
possess sufficient knowledge in the branches 
they are required to teach; but they do need 
a master teacher’s kind advice and sym- 
pathy, frequent contact with his true pro- 
fessional spirit so that they may become 
fully touched and imbued with high and 
noble ideas as to their calling, and thus day 
by day, become more devoted and conse- 
crated to their life’s work—the noble pro- 
fession of teaching. 

Dr. W. E. Halbrook, of Arkansas, then 
addressed the department on “ Rural School 
Supervision,” after which President Roth 
named the following committees: 

Resolutions—Supt. J. W. Sweeney, Elk 
County; J. Kelso Green, Cumberland Coun- 
ty, and J. W. Snoke, Lebanon. 

Nominations—Supts. E. M. Rapp, Berks 
County; George A. Grim, Northampton, and 
C. A. Weisberger, Clearfield County. 

Committee to Confer with Dr. Schaeffer 
in Reference to Standardization of Schools 
—Supts. Wm. W. Evans, Columbia County; 
L. M. Jones, Jefferson, and H. D. Freeland, 
Greene County. 


nite 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





HE department convened at 9:30 a. m., 

taking up the order of the program. 

The first paper was read by Supt. I. H. 

Mauser, of Northumberland county, in an- 
swer to the question, 
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HOW SHALL WE GET PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED 
TEACHERS IN THE SCHOOLS? 


If a profession or a trade does not offer 
sufficient inducements for aman or a woman 
to fit himself for it, it is likely to be more 
the fault of the profession than of the man, 
and it behooves the profession to adapt itself 
to circumstances, to the necessities of the 
occasion, and to what the times and the 
years demand. This question of obtaining 
professionally trained teachers for rural 
schools has been discussed at almost every 
important meeting of educators in the coun- 
try, and apparently we are as far from its 
solution to-day as we have been for years, 
so that the mere discussion of a question is 
not likely to produce any more effect than 
only to show what ought to be done. In 
some respects it is a very entertaining intel- 
lectual diversion but of little practical value. 

Can we name the teacher’s calling a pro- 
fession, as it is now regarded by many who 
seem to enter it, especially those who begin 
teaching in rural schools? How many be- 
gin teaching for the mere purpose of ac- 
quiring a little money to tide them over to 
some profession offering better inducements 
for the exercise of their talents? How 
many of us would have remained as teach- 
ers of country schools if there was nothing 
better in view? Statistics of my own coun- 
ty show that 75 per cent. have taught less 
than ten years, while last year almost 15 
per cent. were beginners. This includes 
borough as well as township schools, though 
the major part of the percentage was in 
the rural schools. Only 25 per cent. had 
taught ten yearsormore. The state of New 
Jersey, according to Commissioner Kendall 
of that state, had 5,000 out of 14,000 teach- 
ers who had taught ten years or more. 
This, of course, includes cities and bor- 
oughs, in all about 36 per cent. of the teach- 
ing force. In my own county’s statistics I 
am including only the teachers under my 
own supervision, considerably less than half 
of all in the county. As the independent 
superintendency districts contain the large 
boroughs and a large compact township in 
all of which the percentage of longer ex- 
perienced teachers is higher than in the 
smaller townships and boroughs, I think I 
am safe in saying that our per cent. of ten 
years or more experienced teachers is fully 
as high as that of our sister state. There is 
little doubt that this percentage will hold 
good pretty well throughout the country. 
But is there any of the other learned pro- 
fessions that shows anything like so low a 
percentage of stick-to-it members? Cer- 
tainly not, and therein is the strongest evi- 
dence that something is radically wrong 
with the teacher’s calling. The lawyer, the 
doctor, the clergyman, and any of the other 
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learned professionals enters to remain, to 
work his way up as far in that profession 
as he can. Why is it so with only a small 
part of those following teaching? The 
cause of this discrimination is not far to 
seek. The other professions offer induce- 
ments in the way of salary and conditions 
that teaching does not. 

It is only too true that too many enter 
the teaching profession with little or no 
professional training. And, considering the 
meager salaries paid in rural schools, is it 
any wonder? As a financial investment, 
does it pay to invest several thousand dol- 
lars in a university, college, or even in a 
normal school training so as to earn $40 a 
month, seven months in the year? We may 
talk about love for the ak, the glory of 
the profession, and the noble galaxy of 
great minds that has been engaged, and is 
now engaged in the work, but all these 
things are not sufficient recompense for the 
actual needs, if not even want, that so mea- 
ger a salary fails to avert. Even the more 
“munificent ” salary of $50 a month which 
the state statutes provide after the neophyte 
has taken his initial degree of two years’ 
service, and has shown his fitness to enter 
the inner temple does not satisfy the ambi- 
tion of the average young man sufficiently 
for him to continue in the work for a life- 
time. 

The fact is the rural teacher’s work is not 
taken seriously enough by the community 
which he serves. Too many communities 
regard school teaching as a sort of by- 
product of intellectual energy, and it is little 
wonder that many teachers so regard it. It 
is a step to something better, and if he has 
what is generally regarded as a laudable 
desire “to get ahead” in the world, the 
teacher will leave the work for something 
more seriously considered. 

Right here we might pay our respects to 
the present salary-grading of certificates. 
If a minimum salary of $40 a month is con- 
sidered adequate for the service rendered 
by the beginner during the first two years, 
is $50 enough after two years of successful 
experience? I am presuming, of course, 
that the minimum salary law of the state 
prevails in most rural districts. Some of 
my districts have increased this somewhat, 
but with the exception of two, not to any 
very appreciable extent. It seems to me 
that experience is about the most valuable 
factor in a teacher’s training. If he is 
worth $40 when he begins he ought to be 
worth at least 50 per cent. more after two 
years, and I am not so sure but that it 
ought to be 75 per cent. If the latter, a 
professional certificate ought to be worth 
$70, and a state permanent certificate ought 
to be at least worth $10 more a month than 
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a professional certificate. To obtain a state 
permanent requires more preparation, more 
energy of mind, than a professional, and 
it ought to be worth more, even if only as 
anencouragement to the teacher who wants 
to make teaching his life work. For the 
same reason a normal diploma should be 
worth more than a permarient certificate, 
and a college state permanent should be not 
less than $100 a month. It requires sac- 
rifice of time and money to thoroughly pre- 
pare professionally in university, college, or 
normal school and it ought to be recog- 
nized, These salaries are not impossible, 
and no one will doubt that the faithful, con- 
scientious teacher is worth a great deal 
more to any community, and if paying such 
salaries constrains worthy men to remain in 
the profession, why should the welfare of 
the rising generation be imperiled because 
of the additional dollars it will take to pay 
anything like a just recompense? 

But salaries must be graded according to 
the community’s ability to pay. For that 
reason, if salaries are to be increased very 
materially, the state must step in and pro- 
vide for the additional pay. The state has 
already assumed the responsibility of fixing 
a minimum wage, and also of granting as- 
sistance to the local body politic in the pay- 
ment of increase over former legislative 
requirements in this respect. Say what we 
will, salaries are a very important induce- 
ment to bring men and women into the rural 
field and to keep them there. 

The country must compete with the town, 
not only in salaries, but also in conditions. 
If the conditions of the country are not so 
good as those in the town or city, effort 
ought to be made to make them as nearly 
so as possible. This leads up to country 
consolidation of schools. One of the strong- 
est arguments for the efficiency of town 
schools is their systematic grading. Why 
cannot the same conditions prevail in the 
country. Experience shows that it can. It 
seems to be the immediate ambition of 
almost every country school teacher to enter 
town school work, and the grading of town 
schools is very largely responsible for this 
preference. The country school teacher in 
a one-room schoolhouse, at present, does his 
own janitoring, and he hears some thirty 
or more classes a day if he has a fairly 
large school. If he is at all conscientious, 
he knows that he cannot do justice to the 
children under such circumstances. The fact 
is, many things about the country school 
have not improved much in the past fifty 
years. We have some better buildings, the 
furniture is better, the ventilation in many 
is about the same, and theorganization is 
about what is was in the sixties or seven- 
ties. The school equipment has improved 
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very little, and the old stove still persists in 
sending out its fumes of sulphur when the 
wind is contrary. The average of excel- 
lence in teachers is higher by many per 
cent., but the teachers are handicapped by 
inefficient organization. So as not to be 
misunderstood in this advocacy of organi- 
zation as affecting too seriously the indi- 
viduality of the pupil I may add that a 
proper organization should not weaken the 
individuality, and it never will in the hands 
of the skillful teacher. 

On the other hand, consolidation means 
good buildings, modern in equipment, well 
heated and ventilated, and the school is that 
of any well graded town institution. Con- 
solidation has been so thoroughly discussed 
that it is not necessary to enter into details 
here. Suffice it to say that it will better 
the condition of teaching, benefit the teach- 
ing profession, and will certainly improve 
conditions for the pupil. It will mean 
closer supervision, because every principal 
of a consolidated school will be a super- 
visor. It will mean better salaries for prin- 
cipal, and in time, for the teachers, because 
experience has shown that salaries gener- 
ally improve along the whole line. It will 
be the strongest inducement for teachers to 
remain in the profession and to fit them- 
selves properly for it. It will reduce the 
number of teachers, because in some coun- 
try districts better work could be done in 
graded schools with half the number of 
teachers than is now being done in mixed 
grade schools with the present number of 
teachers. I may be pardoned for again 
quoting Commissioner Kendall of New Jer- 
sey, who claims that his state has too many 
teachers, that there is one teacher for every 
205 of the population. My own county can 
“go him some better” than that. By the 
best estimate of population at present we 
have one teacher to every 200 of popula- 
tion, and under present conditions we hardly 
realize that we have too many. 

I will not discuss the length of the school 
term. I cannot really see why the country 
boy or girl should have from one to three 
months less of school than the city boy. It 
is true that there are some compensating 
circumstances for the shorter term in the 
country; and for argument’s sake granting 
that there are, why not elect the principal 
at least for the full year? During the 
school vacation he could very profitably 
maintain a general oversight of the pupils 
in his district by directing their reading, 
their manual training, play, pastime, etc. 
The efficient man in such a district would 
be a power in the community, not only 
among the pupils but among the parents as 
well. Other countries are coming to this, 
and America will follow suit. The question 
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of efficient preparation for such teachers 
will be settled in short order when the coun- 
try can offer such positions along with ade- 
quate recompense. A live, active, energetic 
school principal will set the pace for his 
assistants, and when the rural community 
énce sees the advantage of such schools it 
will follow in the wake of the town schools 
in advancing salaries that will make it worth 
while for the teacher to obtain the pro- 
fessional training requisite. 

Just a word about the tenure of office. I 
am not certain whether this can be im- 
proved by appropriate legislation. The ten- 
ure of office is entirely too uncertain in 
rural districts. Too often a fairly good 
teacher must make way for a favorite rela- 
tive. I believe that it is the rare exception 
for a strong teacher to lost his position 
merely to make room for some one else 
who may have a relative on the board. But 
it does happen sometimes. The code pro- 
vides, and, in fact, the old law made the 
same provision, that a person holding a per- 
manent certificate could be elected for three 
years. This provision of the law, I think, is 
generally disregarded in the rural districts, 
likewise a two years’ election for a pro- 
fessional certificate. A life tenure is ques- 
tionable. It may in time work out right, 
but it remains to be tested. However, the 
disastrous habit of moving teachers every 
year from one school to another cannot be 
discouraged too vigorously. One excep- 
tionally good teacher, in many communities, 
must be changed each year so that all the 
parents in the district may have their chil- 
dren under his tutelage for a year at least. 
This is an injustice to the teacher, because 
by the time he is fully acquainted with his 
pupils at one school he is moved to the 
next. Many rural communities are hyper- 
critical. Gossip is rampant, and the teacher 
comes in for his full share of attention by 
the gossippers. Such communities hardly 
deserve serious attention when efficient 
teachers are doled out, and they add to the 
general make-up of undesirable conditions. 
Such communities are, however, becoming 
fewer, and their extinction cannot come too 
soon. 

Again, if we want to retain the pro- 
fessionally equipped teacher in the rural 
school until his teaching days are ended, or 
he becomes superannuated, as the preachers 
have it, some inducement must be offered 
to keep him in the work until he is retired 
by age or incapacity because of physical 
defects. No profession is so poorly paid, 
unless it be the ministry of some congrega- 
tions. But there is no church that has not 
made provision, or is making provision to 
take care of its worn-out clergy. There is 
no use in mincing matters. If the state can- 
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not do what even the smallest and weakest 
denominations do, then so much the worse 
for the state, and so much the worse for the 
effort to build up a strong teaching pro- 
fession. Old age has its terrors and the 
greatest of these is the fear that when the 
time comes when the ability to work is 
ended that the only recourse is to become 
a public charge. The state can never repay 
the service of a faithful, earnest, efficient 
teacher, not even by pensioning him, and it 
ought no to refuse him a bare subsistence 
in his old age. There is no more sorrowful 
sight than to see such an one depending on 
charity, and no one will enter any pro- 
fession that has nothing better to offer. It 
is said to be characteristic of republics to be 
ungrateful, but there is no reason why a 
republic should be more so than a mon- 
archy, and some monarchies do not hesitate 
to pension their worn-out teachers. The 
success of republics depends as much on 
the school as does the success of monarchies, 
and there is no reason for ingratitude. Just 
what form of old age remuneration should 
be made I do not attempt to say, but the: 
necessity for some kind is apparent to al- 
most every one, and when railroads and 
manufactories pension their employees there 
must be something “out of joint” if the 
state cannot do as well. 

In conclusion, we are probably inclined to 
look back to a period sixty or eighty years 
ago and regard that time as somewhat of 
a dark age. How will the descendants of 
the present generation regard us in attempt- 
ing to solve some of our problems? By 
that time we hope that all the perplexing 
problems of the present age will be com- 
pletely: solved to the full satisfaction of that 
generation, and they may look back at the 
present time as an age emerging from the 
twilight dawn into a brighter day, and what- 
ever success we may have in bringing this 
about, at least, full credit may be given to 
us for our efforts. 


The next paper was by Assistant Supt. 
Orton Lowe, of Allegheny county. As he 
could not be present at this meeting it was 
read by Assist. Supt. Dickey. His sub- 
ject was the 


IMPORTANCE OF RURAL SCHOOLS OF METHODS. 


Thomas Hughes of Rugby fame tells of a 
Hindoo school boy saying to his master, 
who was flogging and admonishing .at the 
same time, “If you floggee, floggee; and if 
you preachee, preachee; but no floggee and 
preachee at the same time.” To this nat- 
ural remark the master replied, “I must 
preach to you at a time you will listen to 
it.” That was sound pedagogy, whatever 
that may mean. There is a great deal of 
difference between being confronted by 
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methods as a theory in a training school, 
and being confronted by a condition that 
requires some knowledge of ungraded meth- 
ods in opening a school next Monday morn- 
ing. Preaching of method is more con- 
vincing when the article of agreement has 
been signed and the opening day of school 
is near at hand. But withal, it is a sane 
philosophy of living that would not cross 
a bridge before the bridge is reached. The 
teacher who acts on this philosophy is not 
given to borrowing trouble and is usually in 
wide-awake working trim. She can enter 
her school on the first Monday morning of 
the term—provided she spent all of Satur- 
day before in setting things in order—with 
self-reliance and resourcefulness at her 
command, 

Now, if this opening day has been pre- 
ceded by a week or two of practical instruc- 
tion in school methods for rural schools, 
the teacher will start with good initiative, 
a thing that means very much in the success 
of the term’s work. This, of course, goes 
on the supposition that she has somewhere 
in her schooling mastered the gentle art of 
cramming, an indispensible art in all admin- 
istrative affairs. Indeed, five days of these 
practical rural methods, at the opportune 
time—or psychological moment as the pro- 
fessors would say—of school opening, is 
worth about five months of theoretical 
methods a year previous to the time of be- 
ginning to teach. And if the teacher can- 
not comprehend this intensive instruction 
and hold it in reserve for daily use, she will 
likely find her capacity and initiative out- 
classed before long by the capacity and ini- 
tiative of the pupils, and she will cease to 
be in control of the situation. 

In addition to rural schools of methods 
coming at the right time to serve well the 
young teacher, they must come at the right 
place. Methods, like morals, are to a certain 
extent a local affair. The needs of a school 
unit such as a county ought to be well 
known by the county superintendent and su- 
pervising principals under him and by the 
experienced and skillful teachers at work. 
The rural school problem is local and lo- 
cally must it largely be solved. In fact, the 
best place to learn how to do anything is 
the place in which the thing is to be done. 
This local consideration will not preclude 
the necessity and wisdom of bringing into 
schools of method school persons working 
in communities of like nature, or even per- 
sons skilled in methods of presenting cer- 
tain subject-matter that must be the same 
in all districts. A keen and active super- 
intendent can manage to give in his county, 
and at nominal expense, more effective in- 
struction in rural methods than does the 
normal school through its course as now ar- 
tanged. This brings us to the third con- 
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sideration of the importance of rural schools 
of methods. 

It is for all kinds of beginners, and could 
well include all experienced teachers who 
are going to teach in that particular county 
for the first time—beginners with county 
provisional certificates, normal certificates, 
and college provisional certificates. In fact, 
the girl from the normal school or the col- 
lege, who did not grow up in a rural school, 
is about as helpless as is the girl who never 
attended such institutions, provided they 
are all of the same age. The point I would 
make is this: Both the normal school and 
the college have offered no concrete train- 
ing for the teachers of our ungraded coun- 
try schools. In other words, the county su- 
perintendent must set any beginner on the 
right road. It is too wasteful a process to 
drive or walk several miles to a one-roomed 
school and take an hour on the arrangement 
of a workable program and the organiza- 
tion of the school when such work could be 
done so much more profitably in class in- 
struction in a school of methods. Then on 
the first visit the superintendent could see 
whether the instruction had been set in 
practice or not. 

Before taking up what would be included 
in the work of rural schools of methods, I 
must point out wherein the girl with the 
normal certificate falls short in teaching a 
country school. The college or high school 
girls are short, too; but they do not claim 
to be professionally trained. This consid- 
eration will to some extent imply what 
should be presented to the teacher before 
the opening of her school. And it may 
raise the vital question: What work that is 
professional does the normal school do any- 
how?—for girls almost always say that 
their academic foundation was laid in high 
school. The general defects as I have no- 
ticed them in girls from the normals are_ 
these: Inability to intelligently adapt them- 
selves to a prescribed county course of 
study, and the tendency to be always seek- 
ing for some easy method by which to get 
results other than by getting them through 
continuous application and hard work. Here 
are some of the specific things the girls do 
not measure up to: Ability to tell a story 
well (Dr. Hall’s first requirement of a 
primary teacher), or to be able to tell a 
half dozen standard children’s stories; abil- 
ity to handle phonetic sounds, to mark 
words diacritically, and to pronounce cor- 
rectly the vocabulary of school room life; 
ability to read well orally; ability to carry 
on an intelligent conversation with a child 
about something within the range of his ex- 
perience. On the personal management side 
they over-explain and with the pupils sit- 
ting too much, they over-do written work, 
and they monopolize the limited blackboard. 
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(Whenever a blackboard is accessible in a 
school without the aid of step-ladders, it 
should be in constant use by the children.) 
The contention is held that in the long run 
teachers teach about as well as they have 
been taught. Are our normal schools asleep, 
er, perchance, have they gone on a journey 
inot a far country? Until they awake from 
their sleep or return from their journey 
there is no hope left in Israel save the rural 
school of methods. 

What are the possibilities and the limita- 
tions of the rural school of methods. The first 
aim no doubt should be to send the teacher 
to her school room full of enthusiasm for 
the work, determined to succeed, and re- 
solved not to be set back by failures. The 
general sentiment of the school and the 
efficient leadership of the county superin- 
tendent will largely determine this. But 
vital as this is, the ability to measure her 
success must go hand in hand with it. She 
needs to be given standards of success in 
management and in the progress in subject- 
matter. It is unwise to travel hard and find 
at the end of the day that you are not at 
the place you aimed to go. School room 
work is not haphazard. It needs to be 
planned, and planned with care. And the 
success of it needs to be measured with sen- 
sible standards. That success comes or does 
not come according to the teacher’s control 
of the room and presentation of the sub- 
jects. A teacher may spend all of her time 
blowing the whistle but never getting to 
real work. Yet it is safer to err on the 
side of too much planning than to develop 
wandering attention and spasmodic work 
for the lack of it. ; 

Methods are to be of two kinds: Methods 
of school management and methods of the 
acquiring, not merely the presenting of a 
subject. Under the former should come 
three things: home-keeping, or the general 
care of all school property; the manage- 
ment of the room in relation to attendance 
(a good teacher is worth half a dozen 
truant officers), punctuality and applica- 
tion; the arrangement of a program and the 
planning of work. As to instruction, the 
methods might be classified as methods of 
oral work and as methods of written work, 
keeping in view a properly conducted reci- 
tation as a unit of this instruction. 

Let us briefly look at each of these phases 
of rural school of methods. This might 
best be done by a few questions. Can the 
teacher keep a room swept and dusted? 
Can she tighten the spring in a window 
shade and supply it with a cord to adjust 
it? Can she take care of a fire in a coal 
stove and do it successfully? Does she keep 
a clean wash basin and a water pail with 
water in it? Does she see to keeping the 
slates clean and all pencils well sharpened? 
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In short, is the room in condition to begin 
work when the gong sounds? You may say 
that no normal school nor superintendent 
should be necessary to teach these things 
that all teachers should naturally know. 
But teachers don’t naturally know them, and 
there is your condition number one and not 
your theory. 

Is the teacher in conflict all year on the 
question of excuses and discipline. She 
needs counsel in the treatment of absence 
and tardiness and suggestions on keeping 
order, though the latter point is one that 
the personality of the teacher must largely 
solve. Is the program well arranged and 
are there enough classes to accommodate 
the pupils?- Have classes been properly 
combined and does each child recite every 
quarter session? Hastheteacher found out 
that classes for oral work, such as reading 
orally, require more time than does a sub- 
ject that is developed to the whole class? 
Does she lose one minute in rotating classes 
and so lose 10 per cent. of the actual school 
day? Does she develop the child’s vocabu- 
lary at random, or does she plan for it? 
Does she plan carefully ahead her language 
work and provide material for it? 

As to methods of presenting the subject, 
three pertinent questions might be asked: 
Do the children in the school read and talk 
so that they may be heard and understood? 
Do they write a page so that it can easily 
be read? Can the teacher ask a question in 
a few words, and can a child answer it cor- 
rectly i na complete sentence? Is attention 
given to posture in both oral and written 
work? Can the children sit up and stand 
up? Does the teacher know what consti- 
tutes a successful recitation? These ques- 
tions imply that some things at least may 
be done by a rural school of methods to 
help the inexperienced teacher. 

In the last place, how can this school of 
methods be conducted? I can best answer 
this by telling briefly of the way Supt. 
Shaw conducts his in Westmoreland County 
a week before the opening of the term. 
The school is without cost to teachers, save 
their living expenses. Not only is it at- 
tended by beginners and teachers who have 
taught one year, but by many others. It is 
apart from the regular County Institute 
that is held in December. 

The instruction is by practical school men 
from neighboring counties, by district su- 
perintendents and supervising principals in 
the county, and by teachers of skill and ex- 
perience in the county. The nature of the 
instruction is along the general lines I have 
pointed out and is very concrete. It deals 
with the sanitation of the room, the ar- 
rangement of the program, the standards of 
success, and methods in presenting the 
branches. Some local teacher will be pres- 
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ent with a beginners’ class and give a dem- 
onstration of a primary reading lesson; 
another will have a class for illustrated 
story work in language. The same is true 
of writing, numbers, and music; and not 
least helpful is a regularly conducted calis- 
thenic drill for control of breathing and 
bodily movement. This school has been in 
existence for four years, and I understand 
that Mr. Shaw is going to increase the time 
to two weeks next year. 

To sum up briefly, schools of methods in 
rural counties are important for these rea- 
sons: They come at the right time and place 
to be effective; all beginning teachers 
whether trained in normal schools or not 
need practical instruction; it is perfectly 
feasible to set the teacher on the right road 
in the management of the school and in 
some methods of instruction before she be- 
gins, for to rely on a later individual visit 
to do this is too extravagant a practice for 
a county superintendent; it is possible to 
conduct these schools at nominal cost and 
by practical supervisors and teachers, as 
has been done in Westmoreland County. 
At least, these schools can serve a highly 
useful purpose until the state and its normal 
schools better solve the problem of training 
rural teachers. 


Supt. T. S. Davis, Blair county, followed 
with a paper on “How to Keep a Larger 
Number of Pupils in School until they 
Complete the Course of Study.” 


HOW TO KEEP PUPILS IN SCHOOL. 


At the outstart, I suppose we must admit 
that quite a large number of pupils in our 
public schools do not remain long enough 
to complete the course of study. If this is 
the case, how can we keep a larger number 
in school until they con complete it? The 
first question we must ask ourselves is, 
Why do pupils leave school before complet- 
ing the course of study? The reasons are 
enumerated as follows: (1) Lack of inter- 
est in the work of the school. (2) To sup- 
port themselves or help support the family. 
(3) Physical or mental defects that put 
them out of harmony with the school work 
as it is now constituted. (4) The eternal 
restlessness of the Yankee or American 
spirit that is always seeking to conquer new 
fields before it has sufficiently warmed itself 
in the field where it is now working. 

Let us take up these points in their order 
and seek a remedy, a patent medicine that 
will either kill or cure, and right here let 
me say, in parenthesis, if I had a medicine 
patented that would cure these four ills, 
or that would cure the first one, and give 
some relief to the second, third and fourth, 
I would not appear before you to-day, but 
would be engaged in selling it to the vari- 
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ous county and city school organizations 
throughout the nation at two thousand dol- 
lars ($2,000) per dose, warranted to kill 
or cure. 

1. Lack of Interest in the Work of the 
School.—This lack of interest is shown by 
parents, teachers, pupils, directors, county 
superintendents, state superintendents and 
everybody else. It hits us all and then some. 
What is the use, “ To nurse our wrath and 
keep it warm” for some other person or 
thing when self-condemnation stands star- 
ing us in the face? 

“Lack of interest,” oh, the sins of omis- 
sion that are committed in thy name! The 
parents are not sufficiently interested in the 
welfare of their children, and the children 
of the community. The teachers are not 
interested in their work sufficiently to make 
the right kind of preparation for teaching 
and to become the leaders who will inspire 
their communities, so that they will follow 
wherever waves “The White Plume of 
Navarre.” 

If our schools were filled with conse- 
crated teachers, it would go further toward 
keeping our pupils in school than all the 
compulsory school laws that don’t compulse, 
that have ever been enacted. The Compul- 
sory School Law does not compel, or at 
least does not’ compel thoroughly. In 1902, 
when I became superintendent of the schools 
of Blair County, the percentage of attend- 
ance for the entire county was 87, in I912, 
ten years later, it was 88. Allegheny Coun- 
ty in 1902 was &, in 1912 the same 8. 
Berks County in 1902 was 89, in 1912 one 
point higher, 90. I quote Allegheny and 
Berks because they are progressive coun- 
ties, among the leaders in the state, and 
have been for a number of years. Take 
all the counties, in 1902 the percentage of 
attendance was 84, in I912 it was 87. 

During these ten years the wages of the 
female teacher in Allegheny county has in- 
creased $14.34 per month, the best increase 
in the state. The wages of the female 
teacher in Blair County has increased 
$10.87. I quote the female teacher because 
there are so many more of her. 

As the teacher is, so is the school. 

As the teacher is, so is the pupil. 

As the teacher is, so is the parent. 
As the teacher, so is the director. 

As the teacher is, so is the community. 

As the teacher it, so is the County Superin- 
tendent. 

As the teacher is, so is the State Superin- 
tendent. 

As the teacher is, so is the National Organi- 
zation. 

As the teacher is, so is the world. 

As the Great Teacher is, so is Heaven. 

When are we going to quit this thing of 
exalting the teacher by word of mouth, as 
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I am doing now, and put the forces to work 
that will equip the teacher for the particu- 
lar kind of school, country, or otherwise, 
and it has mostly been otherwise, in which 
he can do the most good for the people of 
that community. 

. If some means can be devised by which 
this native diamond in the rough, the 
teacher, can be polished and pumiced and 
rubbed and tickled all over so that he will 
grow fat and sleek and look forward toward 
old age with complacency, knowing that 
his job is secure, or that at least his coun- 
trymen will pension his declining years, or 
pay him enough so that he can pension him- 
self, or pay his way and keep to Harris- 
burg and return! 

He. and he alone, can tell us how to keep 
a larger number of pupils in school until 
they complete the course of study. Until 
that momentous day shall arrive, we, the 
county superintendents in convention as- 
sembled, through one of their number as a 
mouthpiece, shall proclaim to the schools of 
Pennsylvania “ How they can keep a larger 
number of pupils in school until they com- 
plete the course of study.” 

Perhaps I have said enough about the im- 
portance of the teacher as a factor in this 
work, but let me submit two illustrations. 

In one of the districts of Blair County 
last year a certain school had eighteen pu- 
pils of all grades enrolled, fourteen of 
whom attended every day, and the percent- 
age of attendance for the term was 97. 
Five of these fourteen presented themselves 
for examination at the close of the term as 
having completed the eighth year work in 
the course of study. Three were admitted 
to one of our high schools as the result of 
that examination. One woman in that neigh- 
borhood said, “It was the best term of 
school ever taught there, teacher was so in- 
terested everybody else was interested.” 
Another woman said: “ We can’t keep our 
children at home.” Another woman said: 
“The teacher has bewitched Harry, he 
leaves home at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” Another woman said: “Miss Blank 
is an angel straight down from Heaven.” 
A man said: “It beats the deal how that 
girl can teach school and interest the chil- 
dren.” And it sure did. 

In another district, out of thirty-five en- 
rolled, not one was present full time. When 
the school was visited during the deep snows 
of February, two pupils were present, and 
at the close of the term the roll book showed 
a percentage of attendance for the term of 
53- The teacher took no interest in his 
school, several times did not get there until 
10 o’clock. The people in the community 
were quarreling about vaccination; some of 
the pupils had to work to help support the 
family; others were both physical and men- 
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tal derelicts; others belonged to migrating, 
floating families—which proves all my four 
propositions stated at the beginning of this 
article. 

How many of the first named school will 
complete the entire course of study? That 
would be hard to answer because we do not 
know what kind of teacher will have charge 
of the school in the years to come. If the 
same teacher, or one of like ability, has 
charge of that school, and the population 
remains stable in the communitv, half or 
even more may go through the high school. 
When you get a teacher like that, pay her, 
as other successful business men are paid. 

How many pupils of School No. 2 will 
complete the course of study? Again, hard 
to answer, if that same teacher, or teachers 
of like ability have charge of the school, if 
pupils must still continue to help support 
the family, if the physical and mental flot- 
sam and jetsam continues in that commun- 
ity, if the saw-mills and farms are still run 
by a drifting population, then I should say 
none will be able to complete the course of 
study. Such a teacher should be dropped 
as you would drop a cold frog, in the water. 
He was dropped, but teacher No. I was not 
sufficiently paid this year. 

As you can measure thousands of bushels 
of corn with a single bushel measure, so I 
think you can measure thousands of schools 
with the two I have cited. 

Then, again, pupils are not interested in 
the school work because the teacher and 
school authorities are not giving the kind 
of work that is of most interest to the pupils 
of that community. Many-teachers are not 
equipped to do that kind of work in the 
schools. I refer to shop work in manufac- 
turing communities, agriculture in farming 
communities. Many teachers cannot afford 
to equip themselves for this work at the 
wages paid. Many school districts, officials 
and people are not sufficiently interested in 
their own occupations to make a move to 
have it taught in their schools. Community 
interest must be aroused by the formation 
of boys’ and girls’ clubs of various kinds. 
That is the work of the intelligent teacher, 
who knows what and how under the direc- 
tion of the State College, the Farm Agent, 
the County Superintendent, the progressive 
school director, etc. 

Again referring to the report of Blair 
County for the year 1902—the percentage 
of attendance that year was 87, in Ig12, or 
ten years after, it was 88, one point gained 
in ten years—if, with compulsory law and 
the incentives we are offering—and we are 
trying them in our county this year, they 
have been trying them in Altoona, Juniata, 
Bellwood and some other districts in the 
county for several years—if, I say, we can 
keep the present rate of gain until 2012, 
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ninety-eight years more, we will have in- 
creased our percentage of attendance to 98, 
which will be very good. 

However, if we can devise ways and 
means by which we can increase it faster, 
that certainly will mean a larger number 
of pupils in school until they complete the 
course of study, and we don’t want to wait 
98 years to see it accomplished. 

In conclusion, without burdening you with 
a long dissertation, and making you weary 
with multitudes of statistics, let me say to 
my mind there is but one solution to this 
vexed school question: Make it worth while 
for the best women and men of Pennsyl- 
vania to teach school, and this question, as 
well as a thousand of its fellows, will 
vanish like hoar frost beneath a July sun. 


The last paper of the session was read by 
Supt. Ira N. McCloskey of Clinton county, 
on “Practical methods of creating and 
Maintaining Better Sentiment Among the 
People for Better Schools.” 


CREATING BETTER SENTIMENT FOR BETTER 
SCHOOLS, 


Several years ago, when a party of Euro- 
pean teachers had completed a tour of in- 
spection of a number of schools in this 
country, and were ready to leave for their 
homes, they were urged to give a résumé 
of their observations. Among many things 
named by thespokesman for the visitors, he 
said they had discovered that our schools 
were no better than the people wanted them 
to be, thereby placing the responsibility 
chiefly on the home. 

It has been said that a contented rural 
people is essential to the welfare of a na- 
tion, but a nation cannot long exist if her 
people are contented to stand still. We are 
living in a progressive age, in which the 
public school must assume its proper sphere. 
The complex forms of American life, and 
the unrest of her citizens, have kept up a 
continuous commotion with all classes of 
people who are looking to the schools for a 
remedy against the ills and evils that 
threaten the life of the nation. What 
practical methods shall we adopt to create 
a better sentiment for better things? 

Among the factors that contribute to a 
wholesome sentiment for the betterment of 
the schools is a live wide-a-wake grange in 
every farming center. This organization 
stands for education and the social uplift 
of the home, Every county superintendent 
should be a member of the grange; in fact, 
every country school teacher can well af- 
ford to be members of this organization and 
take an active part in the literary program 
in its sessions which occur bi-monthly. 
Parent-teacher clubs and literary societies, 
properly programed, can do much to arouse 
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sentiment for better schools and better 
school buildings. 

Social Centers——The more general use we 
make of the public school buildings for 
social centers, for evening exhibitions of 
the work of students in the subjects of agri- 
culture, domestic science, manual training, 
drawing, music and public speaking, the 
more it will arouse latent energies in pupils 
and stir up a desire in the parents for 
greater school facilities. Every public school 
of average size will have a leader among 
the pupils in one or more of the above sub- 
jects that will surprise the patrons with the 
results of their training under proper in- 
struction. Inter-school exchanges between 
social centers will do much to create honest 
sentiment for the practical side of education. 

Another important factor in moulding 
sentiment for better schools is the local in- 
stitutes held throughout the county. A su- 
perintendent can manipulate the programs 
of these local meetings to touch on every 
phase of school life, such as centralization, 
modern heating and ventilation, school sani- 
tation, playgrounds, school room decora- 
tions, libraries, organs, flags, etc. This is 
one occasion in which you will have parents 
and school directors in your audience and 
can interest them in local school work. We 
regret to say that much of the lack of in- 
terest in the present day scliool can be 
placed upon teachers, who fail to make 
proper use of school apparatus, such as 
maps, globes, charts, etc. Their sole object 
seems to be to get over pages in a book re- 
gardless of application. Sentiment is the, 
outgrowth of applied knowledge. Patrons 
look for results. Commercialism is the 
great measuring stick by which many gauge 
results. They look for mental training that 
will increase their earning capacity. All 
healthy school sentiment is based upon co- 
operative, sympathetic, intelligent union be- 
tween the home and the school. 

The greatest factor in the school problem 
of sentiment is an ambitious teacher, who 
is not afraid of working over hours in the 
interest of his school—one who quarrels 
not with conditions, but can take the ini- 
tiative in furnishing ways and means for 
securing the articles needed. With a little 
home-made apparatus he can create an in- 
terest in the work, reports of which will 
reach the board of directors, who will come 
to his rescue with the needed material. The 
personality of a diplomatic, tactful teacher 
interested in her work can build up a school 
and create a demand for better things that 
will be forthcoming. 

School boards are not “enemies of the 
public schools,” as many would have us be- 
lieve, but they must be convinced of the 
imperative need of the article demanded. 
School boards should be urged to visit the 
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schools in company with the superintendent 
and there be made acquainted with the le- 
gitimate wants of .the school. Some dis- 
tricts have organized Civic Clubs to stir 
school sentiment. By persistent effort they 
have secured better buildings and have beau- 
tified school grounds. 

Closer supervision by townships has done 
much to create better sentiment for educa- 
tion. Too much distinction is being made 
between city and country children. Judg- 
ing from many newspaper articles published 
in the last six months, we are left to infer 
that the rural school is a failure, and that 
the only successful school is the centralized 
school, or the city school. I feel that this 
is a reflection on the intelligence of the 
country school teacher and the school that 
has been a blessing to the community. 

Alt children should be taught in terms of 
country life, regardless of their future 
home. Circumstances and environment will 
aid them in determining their life work and 
the future course to pursue. 

After an address by Dr. O. T. Corson, of 
Ohio, the Committee on Nominations made 
the following report: 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR, 


For President, Supt. C. S. Knapp, Warren 
County ; Vice-President, Supt. Frank Koehler, 
Monroe County ; Secretary, Supt. L. R. Crum- 
rine, Washington County; Treasurer, Supt. J. 
H. Hoffman, Bucks County; Executive Com- 
mittee, Supt. Bruce Milnor, Lycoming 
County; Supt. J. Kelso Green, ‘Cumberland 
County; Supt. R. O. Welfling, Potter County. 
Members of Educational Council, three years, 
Supt. J. W. Sweeney, Elk County ; two years, 
Supt. J. I: Koehler, Wayne County; one year, 
Supt. J. F. Chapman, Indiana County. Mem- 
ber of Nominating Committee, Supt. T. S. 
Davis, Blair County. 

The report was accepted and the nominees 
unanimously elected for the ensuing year. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


The following report by the Committee 
on Resolutions was unanimously adopted: 


We, the County Superintendents of Penn- 
sylvania in Annual Convention assembled, anx- 
ious for improved conditions in the rural 
schools of the state, do hereby recommend the 
enactment of law, and the appropriation of 
money, to the end that the following sugges- 
tions and requirements may be made effective 
in our school practices : 

1. Believing that the time and energy re- 
quired in performing the clerical or office work 
of the County Superintendent can be used to 
far better advantage in supervising the work 
of the teachers and in looking after the wel- 
fare of the children in the schools, we recom- 
mend that a competent executive clerk be pro- 
vided to each County Superintendent, at the 

expense of the state or county, and that such 
clerk be chosen by the County Superintendent 
at a salary to be fixed by law. 
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2. Whereas the provision of the School 
Code providing that County Superintendents 
be aided by Assistant County Superintendents 
has not been made effective, we ask that ade- 
quate appropriation be made to bring this 
greatly needed advantage to the betterment of 
the rural schools, now suffering for better 
supervision. 

3. We find that the continued growth of the 
township high schools and the increasing re- 
quirements exacted of them, requires greater 
state support and we request "that adequate ap- 
propriations be made to pay the full amount 
provided by law for the support of township 
high schools, and that in addition greater aid be 
given to townships paying tuition in other high 
schools for educating the children in the high 
schools in other districts. 

4. To encourage the consolidation of rural 
schools and the transportation of pupils to such 
consolidated schools, we recommend that sub- 
stantial state aid be given townships to pay the 
excess cost of such transportation and con- 
solidation. 

5. Realizing that the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions existing in the rural schools and in rural 
communities is largely owing to a lack of 
proper leadership and adequate supervision, we 
recommend that Sections 1214 and 1215 of the 
School Code be so amended as to make it man- 
datory upon townships, either separately or in 
conjunction with other townships, to engage 
a competent township supervising principal to 
make possible the same close effective super- 
vision in townships as is now the practice in 
the best systems of borough schools. To make 
this effective we recommend that the County 
Superintendent be empowered to divide the 
county into convenient supervisory districts 
and that state aid be given to defray the added 
expense of such a system. 

6. Believing that so called Standard or Ideal 
Schools, meeting certain requirements of the 
State Department of Education, would do 
much to improve the physical and educational 
conditions of the rural schools and their sur- 
roundings, we recommend that provisions be 
made for such standardization. 

7. Whereas there is a need of more and bet- 
ter teaching of agriculture in our township 
high schools, we recommend that the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction so modify the re- 
quirements for the establishing of vocational 
agricultural high schools as to make possible 
the opening of a greater number of such 
schools in the several counties of the state and 
that increased appropriation be made to pay 
the expense of training teachers to teach agri- 
culture in the rural schools. 

8. We respectfully ask that specific appro- 
priation be made for each of the above pur- 
poses, and for all special purposes, instead of 
taking all from the general appropriation to 
the common schools, and that the regular ap- 
propriation be materially increased, for if we 
are to have better schools more money must 
of necessity be expended upon them. 

We, the undersigned committee, recommend 
the adoption of the foregoing resolutions. 


Signed: J W. Sweeney, J. Kelso Green, and 
John W. Snoke, Committee. 


The department then adjourned. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 


TT members of the Department of 

Music were tendered an informal re- 
ception on Monday evening, December 28, 
in the Library Hall of the Technical High 
School of Harrisburg, by Supervisor Ed- 
ward G. Rose and assistants in music of 
that city. After an hour spent in making 
acquaintances the evening was given over 
to a demonstration of the use of the Talk- 
ing Machine in teaching School Music. 

On Tuesday morning, at 9:30 a. m., the 
first regular session met in the hall of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Chairman James Mcllroy, Jr., of McKees- 
port, presiding. A chorus of pupils from 
the Harrisburg Schools sang a number of 
Christmas carols under the direction of 
Professor Rose. 





ADDRESS OF PROF. M’ILROY. 


This was followed by an informal ad- 
dress by the Chairman, who said that for 
some years he has been deploring the stand- 
ing of music among the educators of Penn- 
sylvania. Frequently he has looked over 
the report of the State Educational Associ- 
ation meetings, hoping to find some news 
of the establishment of a department of 
music, but always in vain. When the As- 
sociation met in Pittsburgh, last year, he 
thought it a fine opportunity to make an 
effort to have such a department organized. 
So after presenting the matter to the Music 
Supervisors’ Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, and gaining the support of its 
members, it was decided to proceed with 
the necessary steps to that end. Permission 
having been granted the petitioners by the 
State Association to form the department, 
a meeting was called, but because of the 
short notice and lack of publicity only a 
few who were actively interested attended. 
The present officers were elected, the presi- 
dent was directed to proceed with the pro- 
gram, and here we are with the fruits of 
our labors. We feel that it will repay us 
many times over for all it has cost us to 
come here. Let me urge every one present 
to use every influence he possesses in fur- 
thering the cause of music in the schools. 
Get in touch with all the organizations; 
local, state and national. You will find in 
them an educational value little dreamt of. 
From personal experience I have found a 
large percentage of profit on the cost of 
membership. Did you ever stop to think 
of the mental attitude of educators towards 
our subject, and the effect your interest 
in our organization can have on this mental 
attitude? The greatest thing in our art is 
the mental attitude of all concerned. We 
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want the child to be in the right mind and 
spirit as he sings his little rote song. We 
want the teacher to be in sympathy through- 
out the music lesson, and in her associa- 
tions in the school and community. We 
need the helpful consideration of the prin- 
cipal or superintendent not only in his par- 
ticular school, but out among men who are 
controlling educational affairs. 

Fellow Supervisors, the day of music in 
the schools is just dawning and it behooves 
us to strive for more and better teaching 
of music in the schools and for a far 
greater appreciation of its value in general 
education. It is gratifying to know that our 
efforts meet with the approbation of many 
supervisors who are unable to be present 
with us, as shown by the large number of 
letters that have been received within the 
past few days commending our action and 
promising hearty support in the future. 

The next speaker was Mrs. Frances E. 
Clark, of Camden, New Jersey, former 
superintendent of music in the schools of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Aden L. Filmore, supervisor of music 
in Sharpsburg and Etna, Allegheny county, 
read the following paper on the 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


At the request of the School Music Su- 
pervisors’ Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, I have prepared a few suggestions 
on the subject, “The Qualifications for a 
Supervisor of Music in Public Schools.” 
Before we can determine what qualifica- 
tions are necessary for a Supervisor of any 
subject, we must agree as to the essential 
elements of that subject, and the results to 
be accomplished. I suggest, first, that our 
subject is Vocal Music in Public Schools. 
By this statement I do not mean to mini- 
mize the great help the instrumental stu- 
dent should receive in the public schools. 

What claims have we to advance that 
vocal music should receive more attention 
and be given a more prominent place in the 
programme of the school? What right have 
we to insist that those who are to supervise 
this most important subject should possess 
special qualifications, and receive special 
training? Our answer is, Because of its 
educational value. Those who have kept 
pace with the latest and best methods of 
teaching this subject (and they are too few) 
are ready to affirm and prove that no other 
one subject taught in our schools has such 
varied benefits to the student. More stu- 
dents have natural talent for music than 
for any other subject, as singing is the nat- 
ural outlet of joyous and happy feelings. 

No other subject is used on so many oc- 
casions, has such great influence on the 
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student, class or school, and none possesses 
more valuable educational and pedagogical 
features. Since singing develops and 
strengthen the muscles of the throat and 
chest it is a most healthful activity. As a 
social asset music has no equal. No other 
accomplishment affords a better introduc- 
tion to refined intellectual society, nor is 
any other a greater inspiration to a high 
standard of personal living. No other 
study offers the student better opportunities 
to realize some financial benefit, if not a 
livelihood. 

What then should be the qualifications of 
the instructor that the pupils may realize the 
most from this branch of study? The per- 
son who is to undertake the supervision of 
such an important subject as this should 





1. One who has had vocal training and 
has made a special study of the develop- 
ment of the child voice. He must be com- 
petent to classify mature voices. 

2. One who has acquired reading and 
singing at sight, using syllables and words. 

3. One who can sing a song with proper 
expression, enunciation and interpretation. 

4. One who has a thorough knowledge 
of the rudiments of music and understands 
the theoretical construction of exercises 
and songs. 

5. One who is acquainted with the history 
and development of music, with some knowl- 
edge of great composers and their works. 

6. One who has had some instrumental 
experience. 

7. One who has well in hand systematic 
plans and methods for the development of 
the work, beginning at the first grade and 
continuing through the high school. The 
ability, also, to demonstrate the value of 
these methods to the teacher is very ne- 
cessary. 

8. One who is an organizer and con- 
ductor with a personality that commands 
attention and interest. His character must 
be an inspiration for high ideals. 

9g. One whose endowment of judgment 
and common sense will enable him to secure 
and promote the harmonious co-operation 
of all the factors of the school. 

The State Examinations for Music Su- 
pervisors are at present a matter of great 
concern, on account of the character of the 
examinations and the manner in which they 
are conducted. Therefore, we recommend 
that in certifying Supervisors a certain 
per cent. of efficiency in all the above quali- 
fications which are reducible to per cent., 
be required, and that plans for carrying out 
this recommendation be devised. 

The carrying out of such a plan would 
of necessity involve some sort of State In- 
spection and supervision. Therefore, for 
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the following reasons we further recom- 
mend that this organization take such steps 
as may be necessary to bring about the 
appointment by the Department of Public 
Instruction of a Special Supervisor of 
Music. 

1. Music is more generally taught in the 
public schools than any other special sub- 
ject. 

2. Special State supervisors are provided 
for Manual Training, Domestic Science and 
Drawing, although not one of these branches 
touches the school life of so many pupils 
as does Music. 

3. An enormous amount of money is spent 
annually for salaries and supplies for car- 
rying on the work in Music, and much of 
it is practically wasted because of aimless 
and inefficient supervision. 

4. The State has begun the standardiz- 
ing of the work in Music by centralizing 
the certifying authority. 

5. This method can be completed only 
when aims and methods are standardized. 

6. Many vital qualifications of a candi- 
date for a supervisor’s certificate cannot be 
determined by the usual type of examina- 
tions alone. 

7. But few Superintendents and Princi- 
pals are capable of passing efficient judg- 
ment on the merits of a Music Supervisor 
and are therefore incapable of rendering 
assistance. 

Let us rally to the standard, “ Pennsyl- 
vania the keystone in public school music.” 

This was followed by a lively and inter- 
esting discussion in which the following 
persons took part: Hamlin E. Cogswell, 
Indiana State Normal School; W. W. 
Jones, Scranton; W. M. Harclerode, Steel- 
ton; M. L. Humphreville, Lancaster; 
Laura B. Staley, Ardmore; Miss Nolan, 
Farrow City, and Mrs. F. E. Clark, Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 

After the discussion, a motion approved 
to refer the various suggestions to a com- 
mittee. It was made by Laura B. Staley 
and seconded by W. M. Harclerode. The 
Chaitman appointed W. M. Harclerode, 
Laura B. Staley, Mrs. G. M. Coffin, Cora- 
opolis, and A. L. Filmore, to serve on this 
committee. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





T HE Meeting called to order at 9:30 
“a.m. Mr. Harclerode, chairman of 
the committee appointed to consider sug- 
gestions in Mr. Filmore’s paper, made the 
following report: 

Whereas, it is recognized by musical au- 
thorities and educators in general that the 
public school music in Pennsylvania is far be- 
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low the standard and does not compare with 
the most excellent results attained along other 
lines of educational work in our beloved Key- 
stone State. 

Whereas, the various training and normal 
schools of our state do not give sufficient time 
and proper training to prepare the grade teach- 
ers for efficient co-operation in teaching music. 

Whereas, the standard of supervision is aim- 
less and inefficient. Many. vital qualifications 
of a candidate for a supervisor’s certificate can 
= be determined by a written examination 
only. 

Whereas, realizing that all other special sub- 
jects have state supervision. 

Resolved, That the appointment of a State 
Supervisor of Music would unquestionably 
remedy these conditions. Therefore we most 
earnestly request the immediate and favorable 
action by the State Superintendent and Board 
of Education in making this appointment. 


The report was approved, with thanks to 
the committee by vote of the department. 


Dr. Hollis B. Dann, Professor of Music 
and head of the Department of Music at 
Cornell University, presented the following 
paper on, “ What should be the Aims and 
Results of Music in the Schools, and How 
can these be Obtained?” 

AIMS AND RESULTS OF TEACHING MUSIC IN 
SCHOOLS. 


The prevalent lack of agreement con- 
cerning the aims of teaching music in the 
public schools is due to two causes: 1. Ul- 
timate aims are lost sight of in pursuit of 
immediate aims and results. 2. Differences 
of opinion as to what fundamental training 
is essential for the beginner lead to dis- 
agreement concerning ultimate aims. 

Any consideration of the purposes in giv- 
ing music in the schools demands, there- 
fore, that we discriminate between immedi- 
ate and ultimate aims and determine what 
foundational training is essential. The 
effect of music on humanity is vital and far 
reaching, for it has to do with the greatest 
things in life. Music makes life richer and 
better, brings joy and happiness, promotes 
good fellowship, helpfulness and brother- 
hood; it stimulates and develops the emo- 
tional nature, keeps open the door through 
which the higher ideals of the spirit may 
enter; it furnishes a complement for the 
purely mechanical studies which form so 
large a part of the school and college cur- 
riculum; it makes for culture and refine- 
ment in the home and the community, fos- 
ters religion and patriotism, and affords an 
attractive, refining and uplifting form of 
entertainment for all people. The object 
of the public schools is to afford a prep- 
aration and training for usefulness and hap- 
piness in life. The real aim of all educa- 
tion is to enable us to live more completely, 
and this especially is the function of music. 
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Musical talent and capacity is God-given; 
it is a precious heritage which, if devel- 
oped in childhood, will prove.a life-long 
source of happiness; if neglected, it gradu- 
ally becomes atrophied and disappears. One 
of the aims of music in the schools is to 
stimulate and develop the musical capacity 
which exists in nearly all children, to the 
end that our people may become a nation 
of music lovers, a people utilizing the uni- 
versal means of emotional expression, get- 
ting joy and happiness, culture and refine- 
ment from the art which above all others 
is the art of the people. 

There seems to be grave danger that 
these, the real ultimate aims of music study, 
may be lost to sight in pursuit of the im- 
mediate aims, which are only means for the 
accomplishment of greater and more vital 
results. For example, there is a tendency 
on the part of some teachers to make 
sight-reading the goal of school music, 
whereas it is only a medium through which 
education in music is acquired. As well 
might Primary Reading be made the ulti- 
mate aim of the study of English. 

There is another coterie of teachers who 
deny the necessity of formal study of tone: 
and rhythm, relying almost entirely upom 
the constant singing of songs to attain ulti- 
mate success in sight-reading. The futil- 
ity of this method seems to be obvious. It 
is universally conceded that reading in any 
language is getting thought from symbols. 
We cannot read the Chinese language be- 
cause we cannot think in Chinese. We do 
not know the meaning or sound of Chinese 
words, therefore, the Chinese symbols are 
unintelligible to us. Unless the symbols 
suggest a definite thought to the reader, 
reading is impossible. This is as true of 
Music as it is of Chinese or English. At- 
tempts at sight-reading without definite 
knowledge of tone and rhythm can develop 
only parrot-like imitators. The theory of 
this school of teachers seems to be that skill 
and knowledge will eventually come to the 
child, provided only that he looks at the 
symbols long enough and is exposed to the 
music a sufficient number of years, 

Those of us who have had long experi- 
ence with untrained singers in adult chor- 
uses know that five or ten years’ practice 
in following the melody line, without defi- 
nite knowledge even of the symbols, de- 
velops some excellent guessers. Advocacy 
of the guessing process as a method to be 
followed in the public schools is a strange 
and curious practice, one which would be 
ridiculous if it were not so prevalent. The 
fact that this theory has made any appreci- 
able progress is not creditable to our mu- 
sical intelligence or our pedagogical insight, 
but it is a great tribute to the enthusiasm 
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and zeal of its sponsors. Definite knowl- 
edge of the elements of a language and 
ability to think and express the language 
do not come, like the mumps, from expos- 
ure. Whether the problem be thinking and 
Speaking words in English or whether it be 
thinking and singing melodic tone groups 
in music, facility in thinking and in oral 
expression must precede all successful 
reading. 

It is evident, therefore, that while ear- 
training and sight-reading are vital and in- 
dispensable as means for gaining a mastery 
of the language,—the fact remains that 
these activities merely open the doors 
through which the storehouses of musical 
literature may be entered and their treas- 
ures revealed and enjoyed. While it is true 
that music necessarily makes its first appeal 
to a physical sense, it should eventually 
make a more vital appeal to the mind and 
to the spirit. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the potency of music for bring- 
ing about better and more complete living 
shall be utilized. The determining and con- 
trolling factors in a life are its ideals. One 
of the highest functions of music is to stim- 
ulate thought which shall create ideals. 
The teacher of music in the schools is con- 
sequently preeminently a dealer in futures. 
While training the child to hear tones, to 
feel rhythms, and to use aright his singing 
voice, the teacher will receive inspiration 
and guidance in the thought that he is mak- 
ing sensitive the plate on which great tone 
pictures shall later leave their lasting im- 
pressions. As the natural vehicle for emo- 
tional expression and emotional develop- 
ment, music may be made a great power 
for uplift. When we consider that the will, 
and therefore the actions, of the boy and 
the man, are most vitally influenced by the 
feelings and not by the reasoning faculty, 
the tremendous importance of any agency 
which vitally affects the emotional nature 
is at once apparent. 

What the immediate aims of music in the 
public schools should be, and what founda- 
tional training is essential for the realiza- 
tion of these greater aims, will now be con- 
sidered. Perhaps a concrete example will 
best illustrate what results are practicable 
and possible under favorable conditions. 
Allow me to describe to you the musical 
conditions in a small city in the State of 
New York as they now are after twenty- 
five years of systematic and successful in- 
struction in music in the public schools. 

At the end of the first year in music, 
practically all the children are able to sing 
from twenty to thirty simple songs with 
distinct and clear enunciation, and with 
pleasant, musical tone-quality, using the 
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light head tone exclusively. They can also 
sing the major scale, or any part of it, 
descending and ascending, and sing individ- 
ually with the syllable-names the melodic 
groups of scale-tones which they hear 
played, or sung with a neutral syllable. 

At the end of the third year, the children 
can sing or write from hearing, melodic 
groups of scale-tones including simple skips, 
can recognize and represent two, three, and 
four-part measure, can hear through the 
eyes (mentally read) and sing individual 
studies which are within their reading vo- 
cabulary, and can sing with mellow musical 
tone-quality many art songs with a pleasing 
interpretation of both text and melody. 
They can also sustain one tone and listen 
to another, and are therefore prepared to 
begin two-part singing in the fourth year. 
The songs and studies are uniformly sung 
with the light head-voice. Falling from 
the pitch is unusual and is considered con- 
clusive evidence of wrong vocal conditions. 

At the end of the senventh year the av- 
erage child can hear and sing what he sees, 
and can write what he hears, assuming that 
the material is within his reading and writ- 
ing vocabulary. He has mastered the chro- 
matic tones and the different forms of the 
minor scale, can recognize and sing the 
seven triads and their inversions, knows 
from actual singing the dominant seventh 
chord and the modulation to the keys of the 
dominant and subdominant. He reads at 
sight music of ordinary difficulty, in one, 
two, or three parts, singing any one of the 
three parts. He has read and sung a large 
number of songs and studies, is able to read 
words and music simultaneously, can write 
acceptable original melodies, is familiar 
with the phrase and period and sings with 
a full round flute-like head-tone. Both 
boys and girls read from the treble and 
bass staff, and can read and write in any 
key or in either mode. 

These children have heard much good 
music played on the Victrola, and have a 
keen interest and enjoyment in things mu- 
sical. They are interested not only in their 
own activities, but in the singing and play- 
ing of artists. During the Christmas season 
700 of these children came together and 
sang Christmas carols in a beautiful and 
artistic manner. The tone quality was beau- 
tiful. They followed the conductor like an 
expert adult chorus, and during the hour’s 
singing never departed from the true pitch, 
although much of the time many of them 
could not hear the piano. The older chil- 
dren sang these carols practically at sight, 
and all seemed to sing with keen enjoyment. 
When the conductor asked for volunteers 
for solo work, more than fifty boys, and as 
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many girls, stood up and wanted to serve 
as soloists. Their willingness to sing alone 
is due to the fact that individual recitation 
in music is a regular feature throughout 
the grades. 

In every school in the city beautiful 
voices have developed. The singing by 
these children of the art-songs learned in 
school makes a strong pull at one’s heart 
strings. Often these children come from 
the lowliest homes, where there is no money 
to pay for private lessons. Careful investi- 
gation discloses the fact that the art-songs 
in all grades are sung very generally in the 
homes. 

In the Grammar School there is a girls’ 
choir of forty-eight selected voices. This 
choir sings with beautiful tone quality, ac- 
ceptable interpretation, and with the keen- 
est enjoyment. There is a spirited compe- 
tition in the Grammar School for member- 
ship in this choir. A boys’ choir is now 
being formed, which promises to be a strong 
rival to the girls’ choir. A Grammar School 
orchestra is one of the musical activities. 
The orchestra includes only real orchestra! 
instruments, and the piano. 

When the children leave the Grammar 
School they are splendidly prepared for any 
kind of intensive study of music—vocal, 
instrumental, or theoretical; they have a 
degree of musicianship beyond the ordinary ; 
they are music lovers, ready: for advanced 
courses in music in high school or college, 
or with private teachers. They will go out 
into the world with a means of self-expres- 
sion and a capacity for appreciation of 
music which is a priceless heritage. Their 
sense of tone and rhythm has been devel- 
oped; they can see what they hear, and 
they can mentally hear and sing what they 
see. Their singing voices are unimpaired 
and smooth, because they have consistently 
used the thin head-voice, and have never 
used the lower thick register until the voice 
began to mature. Through the constant 
use of the phrase form in all ear-training, 
sight-reading, and song material, from the 
first year throughout the course, good 
phrasing is almost second nature with the 
naturally musical children. These more 
gifted children sing songs individually with 
a tone quality and musicianship which as- 
tonishes the musician. When the voices 
mature these young people make almost 
ideal members of a superior chorus; they 
are already trained to follow perfectly; they 
are excellent readers, and they are full of 
enthusiasm and love for music. Music to 
them is a vital and intensely interesting 
feature of life, and it helps mightily to 
make life richer and happier. 

Already the city has scores of families in 
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which both father and mother have had this 
musical training in the schools. The par- 
ents are enthusiastic over the progress 
which their children are making in the 
schools; and, following a-natural law, the 
children of such parents are usually more 
musical than either the father or the 
mother. 

The high school maintains a chorus of 
five hundred and thirty voices, an orchestra 
of thirty players, a boys’ glee club of thirty 
voices, a girls’ choral club of twenty-four 
voices, and a girls’ junior club of forty 
voices. Elective classes in Rudiments of 
Music and in Melody Writing and Dicta- 
tion, prepare for the State Regent’s Exami- 
nation. These credits in Music not only 
count toward graduation from the High 
School, but are accepted as one of the fif- 
teen credits required for entrance to Cor- 
nell University. 

There is a piano in nearly every school 
room in the city, and a Victrola or grapha- 
phone in every building. Pupils are graded 
in music precisely as they are in other sub- 
jects; and individual recitation is consi- 
dered quite as essential in Music as it is in 
English. The community has become mu- 
sical, largely through the music in the 
schools. 

The city gives generous support to all 
good concerts, of which there is a large 
number. It supports seven chorus choirs, 
and furnishes a large proportion of the best 
sopranos and altos for the University Choir 
and Festival Chorus. Although the Uni- 
versity and City combined have less than 
20,000 population, an auditorium seating 
more than 2,000 people is filled for fifteen 
professional-artist concerts during the year, 
usually with the house sold out. The weekly 
organ-recitals and Sunday musical services 
attract uniformly large audiences, and 8,000 
tickets for the annual Music Festival are 
sold without any out-of-town advertising 
or patronage. 

I have not overdrawn or overstated the 
results of the quarter-century experience in 
school music in this little city. There are 
numerous examples of results with individ- 
ual children that would shed a strong light 
on the situation, were there time to dwell 
upon them, 

Were there time we might speak also of 
the vocational side of music. Scores of 
young people now in these schools have 
chosen music as a profession. This is true 
wherever music is well taught in the public 
schools. An investigation recently con- 
ducted in the City of Buffalo showed that 
more than 500 students then attending the 
public schools, had chosen music as a pro- 
fession. 
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I have come to believe that the number 
of musically gifted children in this country 
is very large, and that the possibilities of 
musical education in the public schools are 
beyond our present vision. In every sys- 
tem of schools there are children with un- 
‘usual musical talent. Exceptional talent in 
children remains undeveloped without a 
course in music which preserves, protects 
and develops the naturally beautiful sing- 
ing voice, stimulates and educates the sense 
of tone and rhythm, and, through the sing- 
ing and hearing of much good music, de- 
velops love and appreciation for the art. 

These are some of the immediate results 
of careful training in the public schools in 
a community which has been taken as an 
example because all the conditions are 
known to me personally, and because it il- 
‘lustrates what can be accomplished else- 
where under favorable conditions. 

In summary, special attention is called to 
the following vital and significant facts. 

The children of this community have a 
definite and well-defined power to read and 
understand the tone language, a power 
which is the direct result of their course in 
ear-training and sight-reading. Their mas- 
tery of the elementary tonal and rhythmic 
problems of this language is the source not 
only of their sight-reading power but of 
their musical appreciation. By first gain- 
ing a mastery of the elementary subject 
matter their progress is cumulative; the 
amount of work accomplished increases by 
leaps and bounds, as the power to read and 
interpret increases. Without this mastery 
of the so-called technical side of music, the 
child, as well as the adult, must grope 
around helplessly, always dependent, always 
losing time and opportunity, because he 
must learn by guessing and by imitation. 

The attempt to study the literature of 
Music without the power to mentally hear 
through the eye—that is to say, without the 
power to read—is as futile and unwise as it 
would be to attempt the study of French or 
German literature without the ability to 
think, speak and read the language. Imag- 
ine an advanced course in German with a 
class who most needs learn the selections 
by rote or by guessing at the words; think 
of a German teacher who would expect the 
class to learn and appreciate German liter- 
ature by imitating or guessing at a large 
number of German poems or prose selec- 
tions! 

The first steps in Music are very much 
like the first steps in English, German or 
any other spoken language. The pupil 
first learns, through imitation, to speak the 
language. When a certain facility in oral 
expression is attained, the pupil is ready for 
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representing thought. The medium for 
thought and expression in language consists 
of words. The medium for thought and 
expression in music consists of tones and 
rhythms; these are the ‘ words’ of the tone 
language. Ability to recognize and use this 
medium is as necessary to thought and its 
oral expression in music as are words to 
the spoken language. 

You are asking, “Can these results be 
obtained in the average community?” They 
surely can be obtained, provided certain 
conditions are fulfilled. The children are 
ready, and waiting, in every community in 
this great. land; here are the conditions 
which we must provide: 

The first and most vital condition is that 
there shall be in every community a com- 
petent supervisor of music. It is he (or 
she) who must set the standard of musi- 
cianship, of teaching of tone production, of 
song interpretation. The supervisor must 
train the teachers, mould the sentiment of 
the superintendent, principals and board of 
education and, by the excellence of the 
work accomplished, win the public to the 
enthusiastic support of school and commu- 
nity music. It is evident that the super- 
visor must be a good musician, capable of 
winning the respect and co-operation of the 
local musicians; he must be an efficient con- 
ductor; and it is absolutely necessary that 
he shall be a capable vocal instructor both 
for adult voices and for children. It is 
vitally essential that he shall be a skillful 
teacher, with ability to prepare teachers to 
do the daily work in the school room. Bar- 
ring the Superintendent of Schools, there 
is no official in a school system on whom 
rests a greater responsibility that that which 
devolves upon the supervisor of music. He 
is logically the musical advisor for the 
young people of the entire community, and 
as such should be qualified to decide ques- 
tions of great importance such as these for 
example: When shall this girl begin vocal 
lessons? Shall she become a music super- 
visor, and how shall she proceed? Shall 
this boy continue or cease singing while his 
voice is changing? Shall this boy sing 
tenor? and, if so, does the supervisor know 
how to train him so that he shall sing with- 
out injury to his voice? Shall this girl sing 
alto, or shall she sing soprano? Shall the 
third grade sing in two parts? Shall the 
Grammar School sing in four parts? Shall 
the High School sing Oratorio? Shall this 
girl sing in the church choir at fifteen years 
of age? Shall the teacher who is stone 
deaf teach her class in music? Shall the 
community have a choral society and an 
orchestra? These and numerous other 
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problems are constantly arising, and the 
supervisor who decides them wisely must 
be a thoroughly trained and efficient teacher 
and musician. 

The first and foremost problem of stand- 
ardizaton, therefore, is the establishment of 
an adequate standard for the selection of 
supervisors of music. Broad and thorough 
courses for supervisors of music should be 
offered in every state, presumably in con- 
nection with some collegiate institution 
where general education, pedagogical train- 
ing and professional musical training are 
offered, free from the narrowing influences 
of commercialism which are usually asso- 
ciated with the private school. Following 
the establishment of an adequate standard 
for training the supervisors will come bet- 
ter salaries and a higher type of men and 
women in the profession. The position of 
supervisor of music demands the best talent 
which the country affords. The musically 
gifted college and university men and wo- 
men are needed in this profession, for in 
addition to the necessary special training, 
it requires a liberal general education. 

The next most important question is the 
musical education of the grade teacher. 
This is a problem of standardization which 
each state is in duty bound to solve. There 
should be a minimum musical qualification 
for entrance to the normal school, prep- 
aration for which should devolve upon the 
elementary and high schools. Failing to 
fulfill this requirement, she should be con- 
ditioned in music; failing to remove this 
condition while in the normal school, the 
diploma should in some way show that the 
teacher is not qualified to teach music in the 
schools. Only in some such way can the 
children in the public schools and the su- 
perintendent and boards of education, be 
protected against incompetence in the teach- 
ing of music. Every training school for 
teachers should have an efficient and thor- 
oughly trained music teacher, whose princi- 
pal business should be to prepare its stu- 
dents to teach music in the elementary 
school, Failure by the State to provide 
means for the training of grade teachers in 
music is unwise and short-sighted in the 
extreme, and is obviously against public 
policy. Everywhere the taxpayers are 
spending money for musical equipment; 
everywhere parents are desirous that their 
children shall have proper instruction in 
music. Because of the lack of training on 
the part of the teacher, the time and money 
devoted to music is often worse than wasted; 
voices are impaired, interest killed, and 
golden opportunities for the child and the 
community lost, all because of the State’s 
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unwise and disastrous policy concerning the 
teaching of music in the schools. Of all 
the subjects in the curriculum, music is the 
one in which the teachers lack not only the 
necessary training for teaching, but also 
knowledge of the elementary subject-mat- 
ter. In every part of this great State, and 
in every other state, teachers knowing 
neither subject-matter nor methods are not 
only allowed but required to attempt to 
teach music daily. And yet, music is the 
one subject which demands special train- 
ing on the part of the teacher, because of 
its technical character and because of the 
dangers of injuring the voices who are 
taught by an incompetent teacher. Indi- 
ana, Iowa, and a few other states, have set 
a minimum requirement in music for grade 
teachers, one which must be satisfied by 
passing an examination. This is a step in 
the right direction and may well be fol- 
lowed by other states. 

A third necessary condition is the use of 
a carefully graded syllabus in music for the 
elementary and high schools. The present 
policy of allowing each supervisor to make 
his own course of study, or work without 
one (which is the more common practice), 
would not be tolerated in any other subject. 
A sane, minimum requirement for each 
year, with general directions to teachers, 
and a bibliography of texts for teachers 
and pupils, is a practical and necessary step 
toward standardization. The State of New 
York is about to adopt such a syllabus. 
That most of the states throughout the na- 
tion are attempting to teach music in the 
public schools without a syllabus, without 
a guide either for the supervisor or the 
grade teacher, is a lamentable fact. 


Given a supervisor with sufficient capa- 


city, with high ideals, with enthusiasm, and 
with adequate training, who is working with 
a corps of teachers knowing the elementary 
subject-matter as outlined in a well-graded 
syllabus, there is, in the teaching of music, 
no limit to the educative, humanizing, uplift- 
ing and refining results which can be ac- 
complished in any system of schools. 
Twenty-five years of consistent work under 
favorable conditions will revolutionize the 
musical conditions in any community. 

A practical demonstration of School Mu- 
sic was given by children of the upper 
grades of the Steelton public schools, under 
the direction of W. M. Harclerode. This 
consisted of short sight reading exercises 
and the singing of songs of various degrees 
of difficulty in three and four parts. 

The report of the committee on resolu- 
tions was read by Mr. Cogswell and unani- 
mously approved by the department. 


. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The greatest need of to-day in vocal music 
throughout the schools of the entire state is a 
thorough and uniform course of instruction. 
Through the efforts of the Music Department 
of the State Educational Association, we be- 
lieve many helpful suggestions may be given 
and great good accomplished. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we put forth greater effort 
than ever during the coming year to aid in 
the work so well begun. 

Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks 
to the officers of the Department for their 
earnest efforts that have resulted in making 
this a most successful meeting. 

Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Dann and Mrs. Clark for their valuable 
help, and to the supervisors and children of 
Harrisburg and. Steelton for the enjoyment 
they have afforded during the sessions of the 
department. 
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Signed: Hamlin E. Cogswell, William W. 
Jones, Jean C. Williams, Committee. 


Mr. Rose was appointed to represent the 
department on the general nominating com- 
mtitee. 

The following named officers were chosen 
to serve for the current year: President 
James MclIlroy, Jr., McKeesport; Vice- 
President, A. L. Fillmore, Pittsburgh; and 
Secretary, Elizabeth Maladey, Pittsburgh; 
Member of general Nominating Committee, 
James Mcllroy, Jr.; and members of Edu- 
cational Council, Hamlin E. Cogswell, In- 
diana, 3 years, W. M. Harclerode, Steel- 
ton, 2 years; and Laura B. Staley, Ard- 
more, I year. 

The Department then adjourned. 


~~ 
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ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the Name and by Authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, Pennsylvania has maintained a 
foremost place among the States in natural 
conservation, having acquired over one mil- 
lion acres of forest lands and having given 
much attention to the reforesting and pre- 
serving the same: 

Now, Therefore, in order to increase the 
knowledge of the people concerning trees and 
their value to the Commonwealth and its citi- 
zenry, I hereby designate 

Friday, April 16, and Friday, April 23, 1915, as 


ARBOR DAYS. 


There is both a sentiment and an economy 
in the planting, the care and the culture of 
trees. I hold firmly the conviction that a 
people cannot too tenderly regard a tree. 
There is much in its growth, its shape, its 
foliage, its fruit, its economic value, its shelter 
and shade to challenge one’s admiration and 
quicken one’s interest. A treeless country is a 
menace to its inhabitants. If we are to have 
health through recreation in the out-of-doors, 
through pure water and pure air we need 
great reaches of forest lands throughout the 
Commonwealth. These are reservoirs of 
health and happiness to our people. From 
them flow only blessings and influences for 
good. We cannot bequeath a kindlier bounty 
to our children than a well-treed Common- 
wealth. 

Moreover, in these trees nest and abide our 
song birds. These feathered friends demand 
consideration. They should have a welcome 
to our State. I would plead on Arbor Day 
for the birds, their care and their comfort. 
We do not yet fully appreciate their beneficent 
offices as we should. 





Our people are too prone to attend to the 
things of present profit. On these days we 
should inculcate the virtue of a wider obliga- 
tion to society and a deeper duty to the Com- 
monwealth. Figure Pennsylvania as you would 
have her a generation hence and plant for the 
people to be, quite as much as for the people 
of today. 

Along our state highways we should plant 
rows of food-bearing trees. The crops should 
be sold when ready for market and the funds 
used to keep the road in repair. This is both 
economically and esthetically proper. Our 
school grounds, our public parks, our state 
lands, our many private preserves and parks 
should all be well set with trees and shrubs. 

It is earnestly requested that Arbor Day be 
widely and properly observed, that in all parts 
of the state our people plant trees, that in our 
schools and in our homes we teach the im- 
portance of trees and the care of birds and 
animals. We are rapidly approaching a day 
when we will think constructively of the 
recreation of our people, when we will plan to 
make the recreational hours of our people a 
blessing to them and to the state. If we love 
the great out-of-doors as we should we will 
be a wiser, a happier, a better people. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the State, at the City of Harrisburg, 
this twenty-second day of March in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifteen and of the Common- 
wealth the one hundred and thirty-ninth. 

Martin G. BRUMBAUGH. 
By the Governor: 

Cyrus E. Woops, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


“The Spring, she is a blessed thing!” 
And the time of the singing of birds and 
the planting of trees has come. “ Ye may 
be aye plantin’ a tree, Jock. It will be 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’. 
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So: teachers of Pennsylvania and ad- 

joining States will gather at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania from Tuesday to 
Saturday, April 13 to 17, for their conven- 
tion, “ Schoolmen’s Week.” Specialists of 
national reputation will discuss educational 
questions. Two days will be devoted to 
problems relating to the training of 
teachers and three days to rural, city and 
high school matters. Evening addresses 
by educators of note will be open to the 
general public. Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia University; 
State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Dr. J. G. 
Becht, of the State Board; Dr. C. N. Ken- 
dal, Commissioner of Education of New 
Jersey; the principals of State Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 
H. W. Foght and A. C. Monahan,, spe- 
cialists in rural education from the United 
States Bureau of Education; Dr. J. H. 
Van Sickle, of Springfield, Mass., and 
others are among those who will read 
papers and address the convention. 


Tue Arbor Day proclamation of Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh, naming April 16th and 
23rd to be observed for the planting of 
trees and vines and shrubbery of every 
sort, is found herewith. It should be every- 
where observed, and especially by the 
schools. What better thought and habit 
can be acquired—by young people especially 
—than that of planting good things that 
grow? Plant a tree—then more trees. 


Do you know that the tree is like a mill 
that runs itself? The raw materials it uses 
are the minerals from the soil and the 
gases from the air. The leaves are the 
machinery that take charge of the raw ma- 
terial and make it into the finished product, 
sap, that goes to feed every part of the 
tree. The sunlight is the power that runs 
the machinery. The wuste products of 
this mill that the leaves send off into the 
air are the very things that we human be- 
ings need most, oxygen to breathe and 
moisture. 

Do you know of any other manufactory 
that runs itself, furnishes its own materi- 
als and gives away its products to bless and 
brighten the world? 





In connection with the report of the 
Directors’ Department of the State Associ- 
ation in our last issue we gave also the 
proceedings of the Association of the Sec- 
retaries of School Boards. This new or- 
ganization should at once become a distinct 
department of the State Educational Asso- 
* ciation. Its promise of practical result in 
benefit to the schools is great. It has 
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come to stay, and it will grow year by year 
in usefulness and importance. There are 
enough far-seeing and devoted men among 
the twenty-five hundred Secretaries of our 
School Boards in Pennsylvania “to make 
good.” 


THE present (April) number rounds out 
our forty-ninth year on The Pennsylvania 
School Journal. During that time, month 
after month, we have made up and put 
through press every one of its five hundred 
and eighty-eight (588) numbers. We are 
glad and grateful for the past, and shall 
be glad and grateful for another twelve- 
month of like duty and privilege that shall 
round out the half-century. “The dreamer 
lives forever, but the toiler dies in a day.” 
We have known some rare dreamers. 


“T do love a good tree,” says Rider Hag- 
gard, “there it stands so strong and sturdy, 
and yet so beautiful—a very type of the 
best sort of man. How proudly it lifts 
its bare head to the winter storms, and 
with what a full heart it rejoices when the 
spring has come again! How grand its 
voice is, too, when it talks with the wind: 
a thousand zolian harps cannot equal the 
beauty of the sighing of a great tree in 
leaf. All day it points to the sunshine, and 
all night to the stars; and thus passionless, 
and yet full of life, it endures through the 
centuries—come storm, come shine—draw- 
ing its sustenance from the deep bosom of 
its mother earth, and, as the slow years roll 
by, learning the great mysteries of growth 
and decay. And so on and on through gen- 
erations; outliving individuals, customs, 
dynasties—all save the landscape it adorns 
and human nature.” 


At the late meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., held in 
Cincinnati, Ex-President Taft made an ad- 
dress, in which he said: “ Why should we 
not have at Washington an Examining Uni- 
versity which shall have a large faculty of 
experts, who will go out at the request of 
the authorities of any community who have 
a school system, and examine that system, 
and report to the people who are paying the 
money for it what kind of a school system 
it is. In that way by comparison you will 
introduce a standard in the school systems 
throughout the country. Just as soon as it 
becomes known in the country that there 
is an impartial, wisely severe, and thorough 
method of testing the character of public 
school education in any community, or in 
any state, it will become compulsory be- 
cause the people who pay the taxes will 
demand the evidence that may be had 
through such a university, that they are 
getting their money’s worth for the taxes 
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paid for education.” This is a suggestion 
of account. It would cause a rattling of 
dry bones, and put a premium upon big 
hearts, big brains, big souls in the work of 
the schools. 


‘A Cuban telephone manager got a vision 
of what Christianity ought to mean in the 
telephone business and dared to over-rule 
certain orders from headquarters. His 
story and the story of what happened in 
the life of an American student in an Eng- 
lish University “When the Higher Criti- 
cism Hit Him,” will be told soon in The 
Sunday School Times, an interdenomina- 
tioal religious paper published every week 
at 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We have learned from the management of 
that publication that a three weeks’ free 
trial of their paper may be had upon re- 
quest (by post card) by any one interested 
in the Bible. If you wish the issues con- 
taining these two articles mention this an- 
nouncement and they will be furnished as 
long as the supply lasts. 


Ne 
<< 


FINAL REPORT OF TREASURER. 








i ee following is the report of March 
27th of Treasurer Keck of the en- 
rollment by counties for the meeting of 
1914; Adams 99, Allegheny 1538, Arm- 
strong 41, Beaver 128, Bedford 193, Berks 
181, Blair 307, Bradford 27, Bucks 413, 
Butler 76, Cambria tor, Cameron 9, Car- 
bon 36, Centre 74, Chester 181, Clarion 11, 
Clearfield 68, Clinton 59, Columbia 30, 
Crawford 69, Cumberland 77, Dauphin 593, 
Delaware 189, Elk 4, Erie 140, Fayette 
214, Forest 18, Franklin 81, Fulton 3, 
Greene 217, Huntingdon 152, Indiana 37, 
Jefferson 53, Juniata 22, Lackawanna 715, 
Lancaster 176, Lawrence 6, Lebanon, 353, 
Lehigh 75, Luzerne 477, Lycoming 144, 
McKean 36, Mercer 85, Mifflin 52, Mon- 
roe 7, Montgomery 182, Montour 24, North- 
ampton 160, Northumberland 67, Perry 68, 
Philadelphia 377, Pike 13, Potter 2, Schuyl- 
kill 332, Snyder 96, Somerset 74, Sulli- 
van 5; Susquehanna 39, Tioga 10, Union 
15, Venango 67; Warren 25, Washington 
459, Wayne 5, Westmoreland 1070, Wyo- 
ming 10, York 141, Other States 30. Total 
10,838. To this should be added the 276 
names of School Directors who enrolled 
at the Directors’ Department of the State 
Educational Association but whose names 
were not sent to Treasurer Keck, making 
a grand total of 11,114. 

In this large enrollment every county 
of the state is represented. Only one of 
the thirteen State Normal School Princi- 
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pals, one County Superintendent and seven 
City, Borough and Township Superintend- 
ents, do not have their names on the list. 

Since the Treasurer’s financial report 
was printed the following 100 per cent. 
districts have shown up: Abbottstown, 
Arendtsville, Bendersville, Conewago town- 
ship, Fairfield, Conewago Ind., Littlestown, 
McSherrystown,—all the above are Adams 
county districts. 

All this is a worthy record for the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association. 





THE STATE FLOWER. 





1." State flower is still in abeyance. 

Governor Brumbaugh has vetoed the 
bill to give the mountain laurel this distinc- 
tion in Pennsylvania. The reasons for the 
veto are that,in his opinion, there has been 
no general sentiment signifying desire that 
it be selected; that some authorities hold that 
its leaves are poisonous, and that it is the 
official flower of Connecticut and has been 
for eighty years. The Governor thinks 
that Pennsylvania should have its own 
flower, and not one already chosen by an- 
other state. 

It may be added that the official State 
flower should be one known to people gen- 
erally, and that can be easily cultivated in 
yards and gardens or fields almost every- 
where. Not one person in ten is familiar 
with this very beautiful thing, probably not 
one in twenty in the state at large has ever 
seen it, and not one in fifty or a hundred— 
perhaps a thousand—has ever paused over 
it in its brief season of bloom, in the late 
spring or early summer, on the steep slope 
of the river bank among the trees, or by 
the mountain road or path or trail, to 
wonder at the rare beauty of its corolla 
and the evident design in its structure—so 
amazingly unique—for the dispersion of 
pollen. The bud is a regular nine-sided 
figure with ten small pouches at the angles 
in which the ten anthers are lodged until, 
as it opens, the bent elastic filaments fly up 
and discharge the pollen upon the stigma 
of the pistil. 

It is a wild thing of the forest and stream, 
that flourishes only in its natural freedom 
of the woods. It has its own wild ways, 
and will neither be tamed nor domesticated, 
but clings stubbornly to the old traditions. 
You cannot transplant or cultivate it with 
any fair degree of success or satisfaction. 

It is a heath, of the genus Kalmia, spe- 
cies latifolia, “ broad-leaved”—closely re- 
lated to the azalea and rhododendron. It 
was named for Peter Kalm who was a stu- 
dent under Linnzus, the noted Swedish 
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botanist, who may almost be said to have 
created the science of botany. 

Kalm came to this country with the col- 
ony of Swedes that settled at an early day 
on the Delaware river where Penn after- 
wards laid out Philadelphia. The “Old 
Swedes Church” holds its name from this 
early settlement, though most of its people 
later moved up into Antrim township, Berks 
county, exchanging their claims for more 
and better land on the Schuylkill river, 
near what is now Douglasville, some twelve 
miles below Reading. Kalm was deeply 
interested in the flora of this part of the 
New World and sent back to Linnzus many 
plants that were unknown in Europe, among 
them this beautiful heath, with its strange 
pollen boxes so interesting under the micro- 
scope. The master named the plant in 
honor of his pupil—perpetuating his name 
for all time among the foolish folk who 
have learned to know and love Botany and 
Astronomy, and to look to God through 
flowers and stars. 

We recall delightful days thirty or 
forty years ago when we made an annual 
High School excursion to the hills along 
the Susquehanna, from Columbia to 
Chiques. We went by train from Lancas- 
ter to Columbia, spent the day on the hills 
from Columbia to the Rock and the grounds 
of Dr. S. S. Haldeman, the noted scholar 
and scientist, who was always glad to see 
us, and took the evening train for home 
from the Chiques station. They were red- 
letter days. We always chose a Saturday 
when the Kalmia (the mountain laurel) 
was in’ bloom and at its best upon those 
river hills. All the boys studied Gray’s 
School and Field-Book in Botany, not a 
few of them were enthusiastic in this study, 
and everybody knew the Kalmia Jatifolia 
as well as he knew the bird’s-foot violet, 
the round-leaved mallow or the the apple- 
blossom. 

The “lilies of France” are familiar as 
a proverb; England takes the rose; Ireland 
the shamrock (trefoil, used to represent 
the Trinity, may have been white clover or 
wood sorrel); and Scotland the thistle— 
“Don’t tread on me!” of the old story. 
Forty of our forty-eight states are said to 
have made choice of a flower. New Mex- 
ico has with propriety adopted the cactus. 
Washington takes the rhododendron, so 
does West Virginia. Five states choose the 
golden rod and four adopt the violet as the 
state flower. 

It has been suggested that the large rose- 
red, sweet scented Clover (Trifolium pra- 
tense) be adopted as our state flower for 
Pennsylvania. It is a beautiful head of 
flowers, known and cultivated very widely, 
and lends itself easily to artistic effects. 
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The suggestion is a good one, but we would 
prefer the Rose, not the so-called “ Ameri- 
can Beauty,” of the loose cabbage rose 
varieties, but the fine flower of perfect form 
and exquisite perfume. 

Lancaster and York have each a sort of 
proprietary claim upon the rose. Lancas- 
ter has adopted the red rose on its city 
flag, and York will one day adopt the white 
—carrying along the historic associations 
of these towns in the mother country. Our 
state might take either of these. Our 
choice would be the White Rose. 


Since writing the above we have seen 
mention of bills presented in the Legisla- 
ture naming the sweet pea and the honey 
suckle. Good things, beautiful and frag- 
rant, pleasant to every sense both of them, 
but there need be no haste in making this 
choice. When such flower is chosen let it 
be for the best good of the State and all 
its people for all time. We would make 
choice of the White Rose, and along with 
it the fitting and helpful legend, “The 
white flower of a blameless life.” The 
State would become very proud of its White 
Rose. To millions of our people young 
and old, in schools and homes, through suc- 
cessive generations “the white flower of a 
blameless life” would seem a standing re- 
buke to evil-doing and stir daily aspira- 
tion towards the better life. We are what 
our thoughts are. We strive in the direc- 
tion of our ideals. This peerless state 
flower, in itself and in its legend, would 
become a perennial blessing to Pennsyl- 
vania. 


a 


WILLIAM UHLER HENSEL. 








HE death of Hon. William Uhler 
Hensel, of Lancaster, at Savannah, 
on February 26th, came with a shock of 
surprise to his thousands of friends. He 
had been suffering from an organic disease 
of long standing, and became suddenly 
worse on a yachting trip off the coast of 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Hensel was born December 4, 1851, 
at Quarryville, Lancaster county, and was 
the son of one of the leading business men 
of that village. He was graduated from 
Franklin and Marshall College in 1870, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1873. He rose 
rapidly in his profession until he became 
one of the best known attorneys in the 
State. He took an active interest in politics 
and was one of the most eloquent speakers 
on the platform in state and national cam- 
paigns. After repeatedly declining public 
office he accepted the post of Attorney Gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania from Governor Patti- 
son on his second election. It was through 
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his influence at this time that Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer was appointed State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; and we think 
that Mr. Hensel rendered his greatest ser- 
vice to Pennsylvania when he opened this 
door of opportunity to Dr. Schaeffer which 
was not to be closed for a quarter of a 
century. 

He retired from public office in 1895, and 
from this time until his death was a leader 
of the bar of his county and State. In 
late years he devoted himself in part to 
literary work, with especial reference to 
historical events concerning Lancaster 
county and Pennsylvania. He was the bi- 
ographer of Vice-President Hendricks and 
President Cleveland. 

Besides his interest in politics, Mr. Hen- 
sel possessed a strong leaning toward news- 
paper work, and in 1874 purchased a half- 
interest in the Lancaster Intelligencer. He 
edited this paper for a number of years, 
and in 1880 brought the wrath of the court 
upon himself by editorial criticism of a 
Judge and was disbarred. After a legal 
contest, however, the Supreme Court re- 
stored his right to practice law. He was 
at one time president of the Pennsylvania 
State Editorial Association. 

He was at the time of his death president 
of the Board of Trustees of Franklin and 
Marshall College and was ever a most loyal 
son of his Alma Mater. In wisely-di- 
rected personal effort, and with needed fi- 
nancial help, he was always at the front. 
During his life and by his will he contrib- 
uted very largely to the permanent endow- 
ment of this sterling institution. 

His admiring friends are legion. They 
remember him as Hensel the large-hearted 
man, the genial friend, the delightful com- 
panion, the generous host, whose magnetic 
qualities attracted all that came within the 
sphere of his influence. 

He had an extraordinary memory for in- 
cidents, people, historical facts, the situa- 
tion in general and facts in detail; a rich 
vocabulary and wonderful command of lan- 
guage. He was familiar with the master 
thoughts of master minds in their best ex- 
pression. His friend Risk says of him; 
“He loved all polite literature, not for os- 
tentation or brilliant use, but from an in- 
tense affection for it in itself. He was 
fond of poetry and I verily believe he could 
carry on an extended conversation by 
simply using quotations from Shakespeare 
and other classics of the English tongue. 
The tendency and quality of his mind in- 
clined him to the reading and study of pure 
literature. The ornate, beautiful and ora- 
torical suited his tastes best. So far as I 
could discover he had no great interest in 
scientific, religious or philosophic specula- 
tions. To such things he gave no special 
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attention beyond catching the general drift 
of what they were.” 

His mind seemed a sort of filing cabinet, 
to which he turned almost at will for what- 
ever had been entrusted to it. He was at 
home in the history of the Commonwealth 
and its people, and whether he talked about 
the Germans, the Quakers, the Welsh, the 
Swiss, the Huguenots, the Scotch or the 
Scotch-Irish who were among the early 
peoples of Pennsylvania, what he either 
said or wrote was stated by authority. 

Rev. Mr. Meminger, of Lancaster, says 
of Mr. Hensel in a personal letter; “As 
an orator he stood in the first rank in this 
country. With less of sunshine than Henry 
Grady, there was more stately dignity in 
his style, while in great moments there 
came that touch of mystery that belongs to 
one born amid the storms of northern 
mountains. With slightly less rhythm in 
lines and voice than William Jennirigs 
Bryan was the mighty sweep of a great per- 
sonality and a firmer grip on vital issues. 
With a voice as rich and a charm as mar- 
velous as Frank Gunsaulus he held his 
hearers with matchless power and seldom 
failed to win He had the clean, clear style 
of Daniel Dougherty ‘the silver-tongued 
orator,’ and more heart in what he said than 
Dougherty ever knew.” 

Mr. Robert B. Risk, quoted above, and 
Mr. Hensel were boyhood chums at the 
Chestnut Level and the Parkesburg aca- 
demies, always together, and close friends 
in manhood. He has written a delightful 
sketch of this association for the Lancas- 
ter Examiner in which he says: 

“T have always said and felt that the 
first formative influence I felt as a boy 
came through association with the lad 
Hensel aged eleven. My school surround- 
ings had been both depressive and oppres- 
sive The teachers were taciturn, cold, dis- 
tant and unsympathetic. They were creat- 
ures of routine, knowing nothing but text- 
books. The school had no library, not a 
single book for a boy to read. And young 
Hensel came into my life like a streak of 
sunshine. His father bought the classics 
and read them. He took several daily 
papers and young Hensel read them. So 
in information he was far ahead of his 
schoolmates. He was the very friend I 
needed. Five days we would be together 
and on Saturday he went home to return 
on Monday morning with some new book 
for himself and a couple of those he had 
already read for me, and newspapers that 
I had never seen or heard of. We were 
generally kept in every evening for having 
failed in our text-book lessons, but we were 
obtaining an education on our own hook 
that the dry-as-dust and largely ignorant 
teachers could not impart and a love for 
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books and reading the professors could not 


inspire. Now, after going back over fifty 
years, I think the most fortunate incident of 
my life was meeting a little mite of a lad 
William Uhler Hensel. With him I entered 
a new world of imagination and thought, 
and with him became a lover of books and 
literature. Though younger, he was my 
leader in all things, the initial force be it 
in criticism or fun. We followed him be- 
cause, even before he was in his teens, he 
had that masterful personality, courage and 
aggressiveness which became so marked in 
later years. The boy was father to the 
man. I never saw much difference in him, 
so far as our personal relations went, be- 
tween the boy of the school-room and the 
man in the wider arena of life. It was 
‘Will’ and ‘ Bob’ to the last, marked only 
by the natural gravity of years and the 
wider, if oft divergent, views of each.” 

A great man must have a great mother— 
and he was a mother’s son. In an article 
on the notable women of Lancaster county, 
written but a short time before his death, 
he speaks of a dozen women of striking 
personality or great usefulness, among them 
his mother, of whom he writes: 

“Of the type of Catharine Carmichael 
Jenkins, in a different section of the county, 
and of a later period was Mrs. Anna M. 
Hensel of Quarryville, wife and widow of 
George W. Hensel. She was married at 
the age of 18, just out of a boarding school, 
and came an entire stranger into a rough 
place. She found no churches within miles, 
no Sunday school, and the store of which 
her husband was the manager, sold whisky 
as freely as sugar or tea. She early set 
herself to stop this traffic, to found a Sun- 
day school in Quarryville, and to promote 
the building of St. Paul’s Reformed Church 
there. For many years she was conspicu- 
ous in all phases of church work. She was 
famous as a hostess and housekeeper, and 
probably during her lifetime, entertained 
more persons than were ever guests at any 
other household in this county. She was 
the mother of twelve children, ten of whom 
she saw grow into manhood and woman- 
hood. She lived to be 85 years of age with 
strength unabated. Her charities were al- 
most boundless. She is entitled to a place 
in any category of Lancaster county’s 
notably good and useful women.” 

Some years ago she told the writer that, 
when a young girl, it had been her habit to 
commit to memory many favorite hymns 
and: entire chapters from the New Testa- 
ment. Her distinguished son inherited 
much from each of his parents, but most, 
we think, that was great in him from his 
mother. 

In the same article on notable women he 
Speaks of one whom he had known with 
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high regard for an ordinary lifetime, and 
with whom it was our good fortune to be 
associated in the Boys’ High School for 
more than twenty years: 

“Miss Mary Martin, retired teacher of 
private and public schools of Lancaster, has 
influenced many lives of men and women 
for good. She impressed hundreds of girls 
and boys and scores of associates with all 
the elements of great and good character, 
culture, refinement, purity, reverence for 
holy things, the modesty which adorns a 
woman and the bravery and courtesy that 
befit a man.” 

A beautiful postcard—orange blossoms— 
came to Miss Martin from him written the 
day before his death: “ Only to remind you 
of some early business ventures ”—rally- 
ing her pleasantly upon a venture in orange- 
growing years ago in Florida. He laughed 
when he wrote it—and she would laugh 
when she read. But there were tears in 
the eyes that read it two days later and a 
thousand miles away, for the sad news in 
the morning paper came before the post- 
man and the card. 


— 
ee 
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AsincTton Twe., (Montgomery Co.,) Supt. 
Ling: McKinley school conducted an Art Ex- 
hibit which netted $40 for a picture fund. This 
school is making rapid strides in all parts of 
the school work. 

A.toona.—Supt. Baish: A school for excep- 
tional children was opened in Altoona last 
month under the direction of a teacher espe- 
cially trained for teaching this class of child- 
ren. The Altoona evening school continues to 
enroll new students, the total enrollment to 
date being 2,060. 

BEAvER.—Supt. Locke: A splendid new build- 
ing has been dedicated to its intended use in 
Borough township, adjoining the county-seat at 
Beaver; and the intention is to put these 
schools on a par with those of Beaver. The 
building cost $20,000. 

Beprorp.—Supt. Hinkle: A general awaken- 
ing in educational affairs seems to have taken 
place over the county. In almost every district 
the teachers have organized local institutes. In 
some districts citizens’ meetings have been held 
to discuss ways and means of improvement. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hess: During the 
month a Parent-Teacher organization was 
formed in each school building. At each meet- 
ing we had over one hundred parents present 
and the enthusiasm was strong. The activity 
of the Central Committee headed by Mrs. 
George Fosnot has aroused the right spirit. 
Bands of Mercy were formed in each grade 
school and the work is having enthusiastic at- 
tention. Forty-seven of the fifty teachers 
were enrolled at the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

CoNnsHOHOCKEN.—Supt. Cloud: A new $375 
piano was placed in the high school, purchased 
and presented by the alumni association. 
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Corry.—Supt. Wilson: During the past month 
our High School Glee Club brought to the city 
the Glee Club of Penn State College, and our 
Senior Class brought the Kaffir Boys Choir. 
Both concerts were well attended and much en- 
joyed. After our first examinations, closing 
the first semester, we sent cards complimenting 
— of all pupils who had completed their 

rst semester’s work satisfactorily. The re- 
sults were much better than those which follow 
the usual letter of complaint about poor 
standing. 

DaupPHIN.—Supt. Shambaugh: A number of 
districts following the suggestion of the Super- 
intendent have arranged to have teachers’ 
meetings at regular intervals at the various 
school buildings. In the rural sections the pat- 
ents have been manifesting a great deal of in- 
terest in these meetings and have been at- 
tending them. The night vocational schools 
established at Williamstown, Lykens and Wi- 
conisco seem to be doing successful work. 
Much of the opposition to these schools has 
subsided because of a clearer understanding 
of the function of the schools. Several of the 
Harrisburg daily papers have taken up the 
matter of having corn clubs in the rural schools 
and have offered prizes as a stimulus. Lower 
Swatara township pays some of its teachers in 
the rural schools $70 per month. The lowest 
salary paid in this district is $52 per month for 
a teacher with a provisional certificate. Most 
of the schools in this rural district have been 
furnished with pianos. 

HANovER.—Supt. Gortner: We had two fine 
lectures this month; one by State Supt. Schaef- 
fer, on The Cost and Value of an Education, 
the other by Dr. Edwin E. Sparks, President of 
State College, on The Simple Virtues. In both 

‘instances we had large and appreciative audi- 
-ences of teachers, patrons and high school stu- 
dents. Those who heard Drs. Schaeffer and 
Sparks are loud in their praises of the mes- 
sages delivered. One good result of their 
efforts will be a stronger school sentiment and 
a greater interest in the high school. 

Harrispurc.—Supt. Downes: Our Board at 
a recent meeting adopted plans to change from 
a nine-year elementary system to one of eight 
years, made provision for semi-annual promo- 
tion, and adopted an individual card record 
system. 

Junrata—Supt. Kauffman: The report on 
Rural Schools has caused discussion ‘and 
aroused an interest in rural school conditions. 
Arrangements for taking a photograph of every 
school house in the county are being planned 
with a view to effect improvement of the same. 

Lresanon.—Supt. Robbins: We have had a 
Parent-Teachers’ Association in our district 
during the last two school terms, but were 
unable to induce the people to attend the meet- 
ings which were held monthly in the. High 
School assembly room. It was decided to 
organize district associations, and following 
that plan we formed organizations in four dif- 
ferent sections of the city. At the meetings 
thus far held we have had an average attend- 
ance of 250 parents. We have already ob- 
served a broader interest in the school work 
of the community on the part of the parents 
and are looking forward to still greater results. 





Mawanoy Twre. (Schuylkill Co.).—Supt. 
Dodd: We will have a new high school build- 
ing if our plans mature. Our Board on recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent, decided to 
construct a modern high school building at 
an early date. This high school will be equal 
in educational facilities to any in the state. 
The Superintendent has been instructed by the 
Board to present a written report of the prob- 
lems of site, price, nature of building needed, 
method of procedure.in erecting it, and the 
plans and specifications. Clyde S. Adams, of 
Philadelphia, has been elected architect. He 
will present detailed plans and specifications, 
and a tabulated list of estimates at an early 
day. We expect to employ an inspector and 
builder to pass on materials, and are now look- 
ing for a suitable man. The new building will 
embody the latest ideals of industrial education. 

MoNESSEN.—Supt. Gress: We have a univer- 
sity extension course conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, All the teachers attend, 
and quite a number of them take the examina- 
tions at the close of the lectures for college 
credits. 

New BricHton.—Supt. Atwell: Mid-year 
promotions were made on January 25, at which 
time twenty-six students were admitted to the 
high school. We now have one hundred and 
five pupils in the eighth grade—about twenty- 
five more than have been enrolled in this grade 
in any former year. Fifty-four of these pupils 
are in the sixteenth step and thus in line for 
promotion to the high school at the beginning 
of next school year. 

PuNXSUTAWNEY.—Supt. Jackson: Our teach- 
ers are reading “ All the Children of All the 
People,” by William Hawley Smith. In addi- 
tion they are meeting every two weeks with 
the superintendent for a discussion of educa- 
tional theory. Each teacher is furnished with 
a brief summary of the theory of the educa- 
tional leader under consideration and the prob- 
able effect of these theories upon educational 
practice. This arrangement of the work makes 
it possible for the teachers to use any books or 
periodicals they may have for purpose of ref- 
erence. 

Tioca.—Supt. Retan: The attendance of the 
high schools exceeds that of any previous year. 
Wellsboro was obliged to employ an additional 
teacher. 

Tyrone.—Supt. Gaunt: 1. Evening classes in 
typewriting, bookkeeping and penmanship be- 
gun with an enrollment of 22. 2. Evening 
classes in cooking begun with an enrollment 
of thirty. 3. Nine new Underwood typewriters 
added to commercial equipment. 4. Non- 
smokers club formed in the third and fourth 
years of the high school. Now no smokers in 
these two classes. 

Union.—Supt. Spigelmyer: We feel the need 
of consolidation in many of our districts. We 
have many schools with less than twenty pupils. 
It is to be hoped that the legislature will do 
something in the way of providing financial aid 
for this purpose. 

Wyomrnc.—Supt. Morgan: A county teach- 
ers’ association has been organized. Its object 
is to promote local institutes and incidentally 
to awaken and keep active the educational 
spirit in the various sections of the county. 
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